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VENTS this week in the Ruhr have served 
only to emphasise the intrinsic impossibility 
of the task which the French Government 

has undertaken. It is evident that it does not fully 
understand as yet the nature of the problem it has to 
solve. But already there are symptoms of deep 
uneasiness in the more intelligent organs of the Paris 
press. Some Frenchmen at any rate are beginning to 
realise that they may have made a mistake in their 
diagnosis of the situation in Germany and that, if they 
have, then their advance into the Ruhr is a blunder 
which may prove almost irretrievable. The spirit of 
resistance which they have encountered was not 
expected, and has put them on the horns of a very ugly 
dilemma: whether they are to incur the execration 
of the world by starving and bayonetting the popula- 
tion of the Ruhr into submission, or whether they are 
to incur the ridicule of the world by a grotesque failure 
to achieve a single one of the objects for which osten- 
sibly they set their armies on the march. There 
cannot be a statesman in Europe who is not glad that 
he is not in M. Poincaré’s shoes. 
~ * + 


The French have always a theory. Their logic is 
irreproachable; but very often it is applied to premisses 
which are almost ludicrously wide of the truth. Their 
pet theory about the “ Boche”’ is that you have only 
to kick him hard enough and he will do anything 
you order him to. It is a theory not without founda- 
tion, but it ignores all the recorded phenomena of the 
post-Jena period. There is a point at which the 
worm turns and ceases altogether to be a worm; and 
all the available evidence seems to show that, owing 





to the ill-calculated action of the French, this point 
has been reached and passed. The period of apathy, 
which followed the disasters and the unconditional 
surrender of 1918, is ended, and Germany is once 
more a nation, and a fighting nation. So, at any 
rate, it appears. We may be wrong; the omens may 
be deceitful; General Weygand with his 70,000 of 
foot, horse and artillery may be able to cow the German 
people. But we do not believe that. And if we are 
right, then it will be useless for the French—even if 
they dared face the domestic consequences of such a 
step—to summon even 700,000 reservists to the 
colours. Passive resistance is a phenomenon of which 
French politicians have no direct knowledge; still 
less do they understand as yet the prohibitive cost 
of suppressing it. They thought the Germans would 
quickly submit. They have gambled without knowing 
the game. 
* * * 

British statesmen know something of that game. 
They know, for instance, that ambushes can only be 
countered by massacres, and that to make martyrs 
is to make the enemy a present of an invincible weapon. 
If Germans were Irishmen it would need at least ten 
million French soldiers to subdue Germany. But of 
course they are not Irishmen, and so four or five 
millions ought to be enough. Much depends upon 
the estimate which we adopt of the national morale 
of Germany. If it is as low as Parisians love to believe 
then M. Poincaré may avoid disaster. But if it is as 
high as in the past it has been, and as it certainly 
will be again, then all the soldiers of France will be 
too few to avert the fiasco which M. Poincaré has 
invited. The problem after all is so simple. We can 


get reparations from Germany when Germany has 
something to lose; and not a moment sooner. To 
drive her to desperation is insane. 


It can produce 
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nothing except possibly a new European war between 
combinations quite different from those of the last 
war. At the present moment Germany has nothing 
whatever to gain by submitting to the impossible 
demands of France. Therefore, why should even Lord 
Rothermere, with his Daily Mail, expect her to submit. 
His brother would not have been so foolish. 
* * * 

The Lausanne Conference is at length drifting to its 
unsatisfactory end. The Turks have shown a more 
accommodating spirit on certain questions connected 
with the “ exchange of populations,” and have changed 
their minds about the wholesale eviction of Greeks. 
Some Greeks will now be allowed to stay in the pro- 
vinces as well as in Constantinople. On the question 
of Mosul, however, they have proved adamant. Turkey, 
as Lord Curzon has made abundantly clear, has no 
claim to Mosul. There is only a small Turkish minority 
in the vilayet ; the Kurds are not Turks and the Arabs 
are not Turks. Nor, obviously, does the fact that both 
these peoples are Mohammedan give Angora the right 
to rule them. So far as we are concerned, we are in 
Mosul both by the League of Nations’ mandate and 
under our treaty with King Feisul. It may be regret- 
table that we ever put ourselves under these obligations, 
and it may be desirable that we should find an honour- 
able way of getting out of them as soon as possible. 
But it is neither honourable nor expedient to hand 
over at this moment a large slice of Irak to the Turks to 
be used as a military base (for that, of course, is mainly 
what they want it for). In all the circumstances, 
Lord Curzon has acted quite properly in proposing to 
refer the dispute to the League of Nations under 
Article XI. of the Covenant. But it is likely to prove 
a delicate and dangerous business for the League. 
If Turkey should go to extremes, all the member States 
of the League would be required to apply drastic 
“economic sanctions” against her, and any of them 
might be called on to provide armed forces “‘ to protect 
the covenants of the League.” There are prospects 
of a pretty harvest to reap from the seed sown by Mr. 
Lloyd George cum M. Venizelos. 

* * * 

The Privy Council has had before it this week a case 
of some constitutional importance, in the shape of 
Zaghlul Pasha’s petition for leave to appeal against a 
decision of the Chief Justice of Gibraltar. The main 
legal point involved is whether the Crown and the 
Governor of Gibraltar are entitled to detain as a prisoner 
an Egyptian subject deported for political reasons 
without any charge against him. The Chief Justice 
decided that Zaghlul could not claim his habeas corpus 
and refused him leave toappeal. The Privy Council after 
a short hearing adjourned the case for a fortnight to 
enable the Attorney-General to equip himself with 
further arguments regarding the law of Gibraltar. The 
general public, we imagine, will be less interested in 
the legal aspects of Zaghlul’s exile than in its ex- 
pediency. Lord Allenby and his advisers are still 
convinced that he must be kept out of Egypt; but 
there is a growing feeling among both Egyptians and 
Anglo-Egyptians formerly hostile to Zaghlul that the 
time has come to bring him back. Considerable secrecy, 
meanwhile, is maintained about the plans for the new 
Constitution. Sarwat Pasha, the late Prime Minister, 
had everything pretty nearly complete; it is not true 


that he and Lord Allenby were conniving to stifle the 
freedom of Egypt, however much they might be in 
agreement about Zaghlul’s deportation. But we are 
now anxiously awaiting action on the part of the new 
Government. It is high time that the plan for the 
Constitution—whether Sarwat’s plan or a better one— 
saw the light of day. This and the popular elections, 
we take it, are to provide the real test of which view 
is right—Lord Allenby’s view that a satisfactory settle- 
ment can be made, and can only be made, without 
Zaghlul, or the Egyptian view that there can be no 


settlement at all with Zaghlul in exile. 
* * * 


The Minister of Health—still in quest of a seat, but 
reported to have a likely vacancy in view—received 
this week a deputation from the Conference of Local 
Authorities which has drawn up proposals for a new 
State-aided Housing Scheme. The plan put forward 
by the Conference closely resembles that which we 
outlined in these columns a few weeks ago. The 
Local Authorities ask for a contribution of £6 per 
house per annum, to run during the loan period. They 
ask further that, if the net loss to the Local Authority 
exceeds £12 per annum, the State should bear half 
the loss. They do not desire a return to the elaborate 
system of State control which was a feature of the old 
scheme, holding that the State should limit its functions 
to the laying down of minimum standards for the 
houses to be built with national aid. This plan involves 
a larger measure of State ~~ than the plan drafted 
by Sir Alfred Mond before he left the Ministry of 
Health, and differs from it in that the State’s liability 
in respect of each house does not appear to be definitely 
limited. The Government may not adopt either plan 
in its entirety; but it seems likely that some scheme 
on these lines will be brought forward by the Ministry 
of Health in the near future. The almost complete 
cessation of new house-building for the working classes 
compels the Government to take action, and it is 
already clear that very few Local Authorities will 
proceed with new schemes unless some help from 
national funds is forthcoming. The deputation pointed 
out that, whereas under the old scheme the State has 
incurred an annual charge of £10,000,000 in respect of 
176,000 houses, the charge for half a million houses on 
the £6 basis would be only £3,000,000 per year during 


the loan period. 
* * 


The dispute about hours and wages in the building 
industry has taken this week a new turn. The Unions, 
when they met in conference, unanimously agreed to 
offer the strongest possible opposition to the employers’ 
proposals, and appealed to the Trades Union Congress 
for help, particularly in resisting the attack on the 
forty-four-hours week. The employers, who have 
been meeting this week, are obviously divided sharply 
on the question whether it is expedient to push this 
point to an issue. Indeed, some of the most prominent 
ay ie have stated that they consider the attempt 
to lengthen the working week a mistake. The resolu- 
tion finally carried by the employers’ conference is a 
clear invitation to the Unions to resume negotiations, 
and practically gives the negotiators a free hand in 
coming to terms. There is therefore much greater 
hope than there seemed a week ago that the whole 
matter will be settled without a national stoppage ; 
and it appears probable that the bargaining will centre 
round wages rather than hours. Once more the oft- 
threatened attack on the eight-hours day is postponed 
if not abandoned. This, it is clear, is the issue most 
likely to rally in opposition the whole united force of 
the Labour movement. The Trades Union General 
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Council, in reply to the building workers’ request, 
promptly set about the preliminary steps to a co- 
ordinated resistance to the proposal for increased 
hours. The danger of a national stoppage in the 
building industry is not over, for negotiations may 

in break down; but the prospect is distinctly 
better as a result of this week’s discussions. 

* * * 


The position of the hundreds of thousands of young 
persons who, having left school during the slump, have 
been unable to find employment, has long demanded 
serious attention. The figure of 85,000 juveniles 
registered as out of work at the employment exchanges 
gives no real indication of the magnitude of ~~ ; 
for young workers do not come under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Acts until they are sixteen; and the 

at mass of those under sixteen and many between 
sixteen and eighteen are unregistered. Now at last 
steps are being taken to provide some sort of special 
continuation classes for these youths, who run serious 
risk of physical and moral deterioration if they are 
left without help or guidance. An _ experimental 
scheme of this sort was tried after the war; but 
everyone, we believe, agrees that it was in most places 
a hopeless failure, not because there was anything 
wrong with the plan itself, but because it was not 
taken seriously. In many cases no books or other 
educational facilities were provided and anyone was 
regarded as good enough to teach. We hope that these 
errors will not be repeated under the new scheme. 
The shutting down of the continuation schools which 
is responsible for the present need for emergency 
measures was an act of very shortsighted “‘ economy.” 
If we are to save the juvenile unemployed from the 
consequences of that folly, we must take the new 
scheme seriously, and provide real educational oppor- 
tunities. What these juveniles need is not compulsory 
detention, but real continual education ministering to 
the health of body and mind. This will cost money ; 
but a shoddy scheme is worse than useless. 

* * * 


The January Labour Gazette contains the usual 
review of employment and wages for last year. During 
1922 the percentage of unemployed fell, according to 
the Employment Exchange returns, from 16 to 12, 
and according to Trade Union returns from 16 to 14. 
The truth is probably nearer to the latter figure, if 
juvenile unemployment is taken fully into account. 
Weekly wages, in the trades for which records are 
kept by the Ministry of Labour, fell by nearly four 
and a quarter millions of pounds, or over 11s. a week. 
In 1921 the corresponding figure was over six million 
pounds, or 16s. a week, on the average, for every worker. 
It is mentioned that there was a notable slackening 
in the rate at which wages fell during the last two 
months of 1922. Food prices fell from 85 per cent. 
at the end of 1921 to 75 per cent. at the end of 1922 
above the pre-war level; and the cost of living index 
number fell during the same period from 192 to 178. 
These figures, which of course affect unequally different 
classes of workers, show on the whole a substantial 
fall in the working-class standard of living, even if 
the loss due to unemployment and under-employment 
if left out of account. Trade disputes were not 
numerous, the only big stoppages of work being those 
in the engineering, shipyard and printing industries, 
all of which ended unfavourably to the workers. These 
and other disputes involved a loss of nearly twenty 
million working days, as against eighty-six million 
days in 1921, when the mining dispute alone involved 
a loss of over seventy million days. The number of 


workers directly involved in disputes leading to stoppage 
of work was indeed less than in any year since 1916, 
and the loss in working days less than in any year 
A trade slump is not a favourable time 


since 1918, 





for industrial action, and the Trade Unions in most 
cases preferred to settle on the best terms obtainable. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes : The savage onslaught 
of the Belfast Press on Lord Glenavy for suggesting 
possible terms of union between North and South 
need not be taken too seriously. It is no longer disputed 
that a working arrangement is not only desirable 
but essential, if both Governments are to keep their 
heads above water. Belfast is as strong as Dublin 
on this point, with the difference, however, that offici- 
ally it contends a solution can be found only by a return 
to the system established by Pitt. Unofficially, it 
has little hope that either Ireland or Great Britain will 
go back to the Union, and its leaders would be satisfied 
with an economic agreement which would leave their 
political position as it is, while freeing them from the 
fear of a disastrous tariff war. Though the Free State 
is desperately anxious for an understanding with its 
neighbour, it is naturally reluctant to part with its 
power of exercising economic pressure which it believes 
may serve to secure the political ends in which it is 
meee wg interested. Lord Glenavy’s suggestion is, 

roadly, that both sides should drop the boundary 
dispute, and that the North should accept representa- 
tion at Dublin instead of Westminster, with the safe- 
guard of a right of veto on legislation affecting the 
Six Counties. The storm of personal abuse with which 
he has been assailed for making such a proposal indi- 
cates clearly enough that there are Northern Unionists 
who are inclined to regard it as a good bargaining offer. 
Whether these moderates will have the courage to up- 
hold their views in face of the Press appeal to mob 
passions and prejudices may well be doubted. 

* * * 


Anarchical conditions in the Free State are the 
great barrier to any hope of a better understanding 
between the two areas. There is little doubt that a 
decision by the Six Counties, however restricted and 
safeguarded, which could be interpreted as a recogni- 
tion of the principle of Irish unity, would lead to a 
os improvement in the situation in the South. 

o expect Ulster politicians to take this risk would be 
to credit them with a larger measure of statesmanship 
than they have ever displayed in action. So far indeed 
they have received scanty encouragement to take any 
risks. The majority of their leaders admit that the 
Free State is doing its best to restore order. But the 
failure to prevent the wholesale grabbing of land over 
great stretches of the South, and the flight of a large 
section of the Protestant population from rural areas, 
naturally convinces Ulstermen that safety for them 
lies in separation. Nor are their objections likely 
to be minimised by the decision of the Dublin Corpora- 
tion to devote the tax-payers’ money to granting half- 
pay to municipal officials who have been imprisoned 
or levying war against the people. In the circum- 
stances it might have been wiser had Lord Glenavy 
refrained from making overtures at this juncture. 
The rejection of his proposals is not only bound to make 
things more difficult for the moderates in the Six Coun- 
ties, but will also provide the Irregulars with useful 
propaganda. It is satisfactory to learn that, whereas 
Dublin and Belfast remain as far apart as ever, a better 
feeling prevails on the border areas. Officials of the 
Free State and the Northern Government are gradu- 
ally evolving a working arrangement to minimise 
friction and preserve peace and good order in their 
respective areas. This understanding is purely between 
individuals, and might at any moment be destroyed 
by political action on the part of the central authorities. 
It is in keeping with a good many things in Ireland 
that while the rival Governments are declaring that 
there can be no settlement of the boundary dispute 
except by the unconditional surrender of one side, 
A2 
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the men on the > pie driven by the logic of hard facts, 
are developing, if not a settlement, at least an under- 
standing on a basis of give-and-take. 

7 " x 


Po.iTicAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—A frontal attack on 
the Government’s complicity in the Ruhr incidents may 
be looked for as soon as Parliament reassembles, pro- 

bably supported by all sections of the Opposition. Six weeks 
ago Mr. Bonar Law’s reparations policy, as explained in his 
speech on the eve of the Paris Conference, commanded general 
assent. Events have marched since then and have not been 
without their effect on the domestic situation. Immediately 
after France’s rejection of the British proposals Diehardism here 
began to signal its sympathy to Chauvinism across the Channel, 
and, as might be expected, Mr. Bonar Law (who owes his position 
to a Diehard revolt) has permitted himself to be immobilised. 
As I read his present state of mind, with its essentially primitive 
conceptions of political strategy, he would rather face a direct 
Opposition challenge, such as is now contemplated, than have to 
manceuvre for position against an insidious flank attack from 
his own side. 
* a X 

On this question I do not exclude from the Opposition Mr. 
Lloyd George’s personal bodyguard. If the ex-Premier believes 
as a statesman what he has been writing as a journalist, he is 
clearly bound to come out against the Government’s marking- 
time tactics or policy of watchful inaction, to give wait-and-seeism 
its latest alias. On the other hand, I do not suppose that the 
Chamberlain group would side with their former confederates 
on such an issue. Together with the Diehards, they would be 
more likely to line up behind the Government as so many units 
in a compact anti-Opposition block, thus helping on that clear- 
cut party delimitation in which Mr. Bonar Law now chiefly 
places his hope of future political salvation. 

* * * 


Whether such a development would suit Mr. Lloyd George’s 
book may be doubted. As was noted here last week, the ex- 
Premier has again been toying with the intermittently attractive 
idea of a long holiday from Parliament, not to be interrupted 
until the opportunity should clearly demand the man. To 
occupy the interval, there would be the now notorious syndicated 
serial, every word of which, it must be remembered, changes 
into solid sterling or yet more solid dollars as it falls from the 
transmuting pen, whereas in debate—such are the acid tests 
of public life!—columns of precisely the same prose might be 
spoken not merely without adding a penny to the orator’s bank- 
balance, but actually with the opposite effect of cheapening his 
wares in the literary market. Despite Mr. Lloyd George’s own 
candour on this subject, I refrain from pressing the moral unduly. 
Obviously, however, more is certain to be heard of it should the 
architect-in-chief of the Versailles Treaty shrink from following 
up in Parliament the criticisms with which his highly-remunerated 
writings are so unflinchingly seasoned. 

* * * 

Presumably there must be a motive for the renewal in certain 
quarters of the old rumour that Lord Birkenhead—a Tory wolf 
not even in Liberal clothing—means to shepherd the Opposition 
flock in the Lords during the coming session. Some try-on of 
the kind was attempted last session, with the result, as noted here 
at the time, that the ex-Lord Chancellor succeeded in gathering 
about him a fresh Coalition nucleus comprising two of the 
Churchill cousins and a slightly more numerous knot of recently 
ennobled Lloyd Georgians. That, however, was before the 
affair of the Gounaris-Curzon correspondence, an incident which 
I had supposed to have put an abrupt extinguisher on Lord 
Birkenhead’s pretensions to leadership and at the same time 
thrown a permanent blight on his embryonic party. I cannot 
believe that he and they have picked up again so soon. Perhaps 
the outcry from the apprehensive sheepfold is meant as an 
indirect appeal to Lord Grey, again reported to be in the mood 
for a final exit from politics. 

* * * 

As if to counterbalance this report, a significant rumour 
reaches me to the effect that Sir Auckland Geddes has been 
prospectively sounded on the question of his possible return to 
the political arena. Though the report is credible, I doubt 
whether the Government would be much strengthened by a re- 
infusion of the Geddes strain, even if it were the hustling instead 
of the contemplative brother. Meanwhile, other politicians have 
had their chance, but have sought, I understand, to drive too 
hard a bargain, with results not unsatisfactory to Ministers 
whom they might otherwise have displaced. 


AUSTRIA’S CHANCES 


HE ill wind let loose by M. Poincaré on Germany 
has not blown any good to Austria. The 
Austrian Sub-Committee and the Committee 

of Guarantees were to have met last Tuesday to draw 
up their report on the reconstruction scheme for sub- 
mission to the Council of the League of Nations later 
in the week. These meetings were postponed, and 
though, if the new “ provisional ’’ dates are adhered 
to, the postponement will only be for a few days, it 
is natural that Vienna should be on tenterhooks. For 
Vienna knows that time is of the essence of this business, 
Austria has nerved herself to serious efforts, and it is 
imperative that her European helpers should now play 
their part. The point has, in fact, been reached where 
Austria must have the money which has been promised 
her, and her hopes of getting that money hang largely 
on what the League can tell the world at large and the 
foreign financial world in particular. 

There is, happily, no doubt that the general tenor 
of the report will be favourable. When the Chancellor, 
Dr. Seipel, returned from Geneva a few months ago, 
with the League of Nations scheme in his pocket, the 
outlook was none too promising. The scheme was 
bitterly assailed, and the Social Democratic Party 
threatened to die in the last ditch to prevent its opera- 
tion. Fortunately, wiser counsels prevailed and the 
Socialist opposition, though it is still maintained, is 
now of a formal rather than an active character. The 
necessary Bills were pushed through by the Govern- 
ment, and the Austrian people as a whole set them- 
selves to grin and bear the sacrifices imposed upon 
them. Financial and economic reforms were initiated 
without delay. Taxes and customs dues have been 
increased, State employees have been dismissed (the 
actual reduction by the end of last year was within 
a few hundreds of the required figure of 25,000, and 
the dismissals are still proceeding steadily), the crown 
has been stabilised and the flood of new paper money 
arrested. Since the middle of November there has 
been no inflationary issues of notes, but only a legiti- 
mate increase of circulation, due, first, to the selling 
by the Government to the bank of foreign exchanges 
received as a result of internal loans, and, secondly, 
to the selling by the public of foreign exchange holdings 
as a result of returning confidence. This return of 
confidence has been very remarkable. The banks and 
savings banks at the end of September held deposits 
from the public amounting to eleven milliards of 
crowns. At the end of October this total had risen 
to thirty-six milliards and at the end of November to 
sixty milliards. The capital of the new Bank of Issue 
was subscribed as to twenty-two million gold crowns 
by the public, the remainder—eight millions or so— 
being taken by the Government, while to cover Treasury 
Bills the Government has raised forty-seven million 
gold crowns—thirty million from the banks and 
seventeen million from the public. The general finan- 
cial improvement is shown in the first rturn of the 
new national Bank of Issue, which was published three 
weeks ago; there was at that date a gold cover of 
26.7 per cent. of notes and obligations payable on 
demand—a considerable margin over the 20 per cent. 
required by the Bank statute. And with all this has 
gone also a noticeable fall in prices ; the cost of living 
figure decreased in the months of September, October 
and November by a total of seventeen points, and there 
have been further decreases in certain commodities in 
the last few weeks. 
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The progress that has been made, then, gives good 
ground for optimism on the part of Austria and her 
friends. But there is also some ground for anxiety. 
The industrial situation is threatening ; manufacturers 
are handicapped by the heavy costs of production, 
and unemployment is serious and increasing in volume. 
Complaints are made of the high charges of the banks 
for loans and of the burden of the new taxes. Em- 
ployers are pointing out that, though the lowering of 
prices may look very pretty, it is, in many cases, effected 
without regard to the cost of production. We are 
told that a pair of boots which cost 16.50 crowns 
before the war (equal to about 240,000 paper crowns 
at the present time) can actually be bought for 150,000. 
Hence comes a demand for the lowering of wages— 
supported by many arguments with which we are 
familiar in this country and provoking the usual 
reactions on the workers’ side. As for the burden of 
taxation, there is real substance in the complaint of 
the high railway rates. Austria’s industries find 
themselves unable to compete with Germany and 
Czecho-Slovakia owing to the cost of coal or other 
rail-borne raw material, and are forced to close down. 
The Germans, moreover, have for some time past been 
able to take advantage of their falling mark to push 
their more rapidly produced goods into the Austrian 
markets, and we are not surprised to hear of Austrian 
manufacturers crying out for “‘ anti-dumping” measures. 
How far the unemployment problem is aggravated by 
the large dismissals of railway and postal and other 
State employees it is not easy to say. Theoretically it 
should not be affected at all, since the dismissed officials 
are handsomely pensioned—more handsomely, some 
critics maintain, than the Exchequer can afford. But, 
in fact, a handsome pension on the Austrian scale 
does not necessarily make a contented rentier, and it 
is probable enough that these ex-officials will help to 
swell the tide of unrest. In all the circumstances, the 
political situation is bound to be unstable. Many of 
the Social Democratic leaders expect that the reform 
scheme, as it is pushed on, will intensify the economic 
crisis and bring about an upheaval that will put the 
country into their hands. We do not blame them 
either for expecting this result or for desiring it; but 
we hope they will be disappointed, for the simple 
reason that we—in common with most other people 
outside Austria, whether Socialists or non-Socialists— 
do not believe they have any policy or any plan capable 
of pulling the country out of the morass. 


It is vital, therefore, that the scheme which has 
made so creditable a start shall be carried through, 
and that Dr. Seipel and his friends shall be encouraged 
and assisted to overcome the obstacles which lie ahead 
of them. What Austria now wants is money from 
abroad. There has been during the last week or two 
some anxiety about the international loan of £27,000,000 
promised under the Geneva agreement, and guaranteed 
by Great Britain, France, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia 
as to 20 per cent. each. We hope that the technical 
difficulties—which, it is nq secret, centre in the value 
to be attached to the French and Italian and Czech 
credit in the international money market—are in a 
fair way to be overcome. In any case, the interna- 
tional loan will, no doubt, take some little time to 
negotiate, and it seems that some advances from 
abroad will be necessary; for what Austria has in 
hand will only enable her to keep going for a few 
weeks. 


So far as this country is concerned, there is no 


question about the sympathy for Austria or the appre- 
ciation of the sacrifices she has made. The opinion of 
the City, which is perhaps more immediately important 
than that of the politicians and the general public, 
has been voiced this week by the chairmen of Barclays 
and of the Bank of Liverpool and Martins; both have 
expressed themselves in favour of the reconstruction 
scheme. But the danger is, of course, lest the storm 
which France has raised in Europe should produce 
hesitations and delays and fears that will nip Austrian 
hopes in the bud. No effort ought to be spared to 
avert such a disaster. The struggle against bank- 
ruptcy in Austria may appear but a trifling affair beside 
the spectacular contest in the Ruhr. But it is, in 
fact, no trifle. The establishment of the Austrian 
Republic is not less essential for Europe than for the 
Austrians themselves. On it depends not merely the 
restoration of much of the ruined trade of the world, 
but the maintenance of peace. There is no need to 
dilate here on the inevitable results of a collapse in 
Vienna—the internal chaos and the foreign com- 
plications which would ensue. It is sufficient to 
remind ourselves, on the one hand, of the state of 
party and class feeling in Austria, of the sentiments 
of the provinces towards the capital, of the peasants 
towards the urban workers, and, on the other hand, 
of the attitude of Austria’s neighbours—Hungary, 
Italy and the Little Entente States. It is idle at the 
present moment to talk of uniting Austria with Ger- 
many. It may be that a restored and independent 
Austria will not want to keep her independence, and 
in that case, when Europe has recovered its senses, 
the wrong that was done in the Treaties of Versailles 
and St. Germain should be righted without difficulty. 
Or it may be that the new Austria will prefer to stand 
on her own feet as a small but enormously important 
State (for with Vienna as its centre it must be that) 
which will be the pivot of a genuine international 
system. But those are alternatives for the future. 
For the present, unless we want war on the Danube 
as well as on the Rhine, there is nothing to be done 
but to make with all possible speed a healthy and 
independent Austria; nor is there, so far as we can 
see, any practicable means of doing tlt save by the 
League of Nations scheme. The scheme may have 
some risks; but the risks it insures against are far 
greater, and a loan of £27,000,000 is a ridiculously 
small premium to pay. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS 


BERLIN, January 22nd, 


HEN I wrote last week I did not foresee the effect 

V \ that the invasion of the Ruhr would have on the 
spirit of Germany. The change is astonishing in 

its suddenness. A people that seemed so crushed and 
cowed as to be incapable of energetic action has recovered 
its self-respect and is united in the firm resolve to resist by 
every means in its power what it regards—and rightly 
regards—as an attack on its national integrity. If it does 
not resist by force, that is only because it has not the 
means of doing so. Germany would now be at war with 
France if she were not completely disarmed. The French 
aggression, disastrous as are and will be its consequences, 
has at least demonstrated the falsity of the French propa- 
ganda stories about the concealed armaments of Germany 
and vindicated the Allied Military Commission of Control 
against the implied charge of negligence and incompetence. 
If it were true, as the French General Staff has had the 
effrontery to assert, that Germany could put twenty-one 
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fully equipped army divisions in the field, they would cer- 
tainly be in the field now. The French fear of Germany— 
genuine enough no doubt on the part of a public that is one 
of the most ill-informed in the world—was never sincere on 
the part of the rulers of France. Its baselessness is now 
evident. 

Passive resistance is the only form of resistance of which 
Germany is capable, and it is being used to the utmost. I 
confess that, when I left Essen, I did not expect the in- 
habitants of the Ruhr to make the firm stand that they are 
making. All the reports show that they are not giving way 
an inch. The French may shoot and arrest and expel, but 
I do not think that they will break down the resolute 
spirit of the Ruhr population. And, if the Ruhr population 
holds out for another ten days or so, the French will 
probably be beaten. For that reason, the profound 
depression that prevailed in Berlin when I last wrote has 
given place to optimism. As the @uvre recently remarked, 
it was easy enough to go into the Ruhr; it may not be so 
easy to get out of it. 

One of the worst results of the French aggression is the 
impulse that it has given to reaction in Germany. In- 
evitably, a wave of Nationalism has swept over the country. 
As inevitably, some of the manifestations of the Nationalist 
revival are very silly. The Government has wisely refused 
up to the present to expel French and Belgian citizens from 
Germany, but it may have to yield to the pressure of public 
opinion and take that step. The hotel and restaurant 
keepers of Berlin have decided not to receive French and 
Belgian customers. Most of the French and Belgians in 
Berlin hotels were turned out on Saturday, and there are 
placards at the doors of restaurants announcing that no 
French and Belgians will be admitted. I am not sure, 
however, that the rule is without exceptions. Almost the 
only other foreigners among the habitual customers of the 
restaurant that I frequent are a harmless French couple, 
who have not been excluded. The proprietor explains that 
he has discovered them to be of Spanish nationality. My 
restaurant, like all the others, refuses any longer to serve 
French wines. They are struck off the wine-list. There 
were protests last night from customers, whose fondness for 
red wine is stronger than their patriotism. The movement 
has invaded the theatres. Carmen was to have been given 
at the Opera this evening, but it was been withdrawn and 
Tannhaiiser substituted for it. It is true that in this case 
a practical reason is given, namely, that rights on the 
libretto of Carmen would have to be paid to French 
owners. I do not myself understand what satisfaction can 
be derived from measures of this kind, but, as they were 
adopted in all the belligerent countries during the war, I 
am no doubt exceptional in that respect. A wealthy 
American lady, recently deceased, has bequeathed her 
fortune for the foundation of a dogs’ home on the ground 
that, the more she knew of human beings, the greater 
became her respect for dogs. I agree with her. 

Germans, however, are human beings and behave as 
would the rest of their kind in the same circumstances. 
The news that a man had been killed by the French at 
Bochum worked up public feeling to white heat, and sub- 
sequent proceedings of French militarism in the Ruhr have 
intensified the heat. The papers publish the “ roll of honour 
of the Ruhr,” giving the names of persons killed, arrested 
and expelled. Mr. Thyssen has become a national hero. 
What may now be expected is that the provocations of the 
French will so exasperate the Ruhr population as to lead to 
public demonstrations suppressed by massacres, and I am 
afraid to anticipate what may happen then. ‘ We shall 
not forget this for generations,” said a German friend of 
mine two or three days ago. Memories are shorter than that, 
but the hatred of France here will last a long time. Towards 
the Belgians the feeling is rather one of contempt, for 
everybody knows that Belgium is a more or less unwilling 
vassal of France. All this is but the climax of Allied policy 
during the last four years, which has made the situation of 


German internationalists and anti-militarists impossible. 
No people was so utterly disillusioned in regard to mili- 
tarism as the German people. Had the Allies treated them 
generously—had they even kept their faith and adhered to 
the conditions of the Armistice—Germany would have 
remained the most pacific and have become the most 
progressive country in Europe. At the end of the war 
there was little hatred of France in Germany. Permanent 
reconciliation between the two countries would have been 
comparatively easy. The French have changed all that by 
their conduct since the Armistice. Had the Allies wished 
to keep alive the militarist spirit in Germany and to further 
the schemes of the reactionaries, they could not have acted 
otherwise. France has even directly promoted reaction in 
Germany, for the French Government subsidised the 
Bavarian monarchists. We are now paying the price of 
our folly in ministering to the insatiable vanity of a 
feminine nation. “Je connais mon peuple,” said an 
eminent Frenchman to me quite early in the war, “ si nous 
avons la victoire compléte, ils seront insupportables.” 
They are. 

Hatred of France in Germany is intensified by German 
knowledge of the fact that the war was won by England and 
America, and that the French would have been easily 
beaten but for English and American intervention. They 
find it a little too much that the French alone should give 
themselves the airs of victors. We have hitherto refrained 
out of politeness from reminding the French of that fact. 
It is time we began to remind them for their own good. 

Where in all this does England come in? From a 
distance the British Government seems to be in a blue 
funk. If Mr. Bonar Law imagines that he can escape 
responsibility for the ruin of Europe by adopting the 
attitude of Pontius Pilate, he is mistaken. He could have 
stopped the invasion of the Ruhr, by saying that England 
would regard it as a violation of the Treaty of Versailles— 
as it is—and would say so publicly and draw the necessary 
consequences. That, at least, is the opinion of some well- 
informed Frenchmen, who even say that M. Poincaré would 
never have dared to go into the Ruhr had he not been 
assured in advance that England would give him a free 
hand. Everything that is happening suggests that Mr. 
Bonar Law gave him a free hand, perhaps in return for 
concessions in the Near East. The French have now been 
allowed to enter the British area of occupied territory to 
exploit the State forests and collect the customs duties. 
And we are responsible for restoring order if they disturb 
it! I will not discuss the morality of saying to a brigand 
(the French are robbing banks in the Ruhr): “I won't 
join in your enterprise because I don’t believe it will pay, 
but I will give you every facility, although I disclaim all 
responsibility.”” In English law, this would scarcely be a 
valid defence to a charge of being an accessory before the 
fact. Morality apart, the imbecility of such a policy is 
alone enough to condemn it. When I read the speeches of 
eminent British statesmen, such as Lord Balfour, Lord 
Robert Cecil or Mr. Ronald MacNeill, with their appeals to 
us not to be hard on France, I wonder whether they are in 
touch with realities at all. If Lord Robert Cecil still thinks, 
as a recent speech of his suggests, that M. Poincaré has gone 
into the Ruhr to get paid, he had better go and live in the 
moon with the League of Nations. France is just wrecking 
European civilisation. That is all. If we can tolerate 
that, well and good. If not, then it seems to me that Mr. 
Bonar Law is adopting the best method of dragging us 
into another war. A little firmness now will avert appalling 
catastrophes in the near future. Weakness and _pusillani- 
mity will precipitate them. 

The whole world is against France on this issue. France 
is isolated, for Belguim does not count. Italy has backed 
out of the Ruhr enterprise entirely. No Italian engineers 
have been sent and the Italian Government and Press are 
appealing to England to intervene. Mussolini says that he 


was deceived by the French Government as to the nature 
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of the measures contemplated and did not understand that 
there was to be military action. Whether that is so or not, 
I cannot say. In any case, Italy has deserted France, and 
it may safely be said that no Government in Europe really 
approves the invasion of the Ruhr. Nothing but cowardice, 
unless it be a corrupt bargain, can hinder the British 
Government from putting itself at the head of a united 
Europe. If it fails to act, it will share the responsibility of 
France for the ensuing chaos and ruin. 
Ropert DELL. 


THE STATE OF THE GERMAN 
MIND 


BrESLAU, January 22nd. 
F all the races of Central Europe the Westphalian 
O is the toughest. Others are gay, talkative, fond 
of laughing, quick at deciding things and ready to 
amuse themselves ; these are serious, slow in their decisions, 
sparing of words and distrustful. They are patient and do 
not fire up quickly. Their spirit of initiative is not as great 
as their tenacity. They are not easily persuaded to start 
with a new thing, but it is more difficult still to get them to 
desist from it if it be once taken in hand. That is why in 
operations of war, while others excel them in the attack, 
they are unsurpassable in the holding of a position. They 
are born passive resisters. 

The Westphalian working-man, moreover, shows the 
traits of his class. He is fundamentally different from the 
so-called “‘ educated”” German in his shrewd practical 
rationalism, especially in his absolute insensibility towards 
the usual “‘ national” phraseology. That does not mean, 
of course, that he does not feel himself a German. His 
general knowledge, too, is not inconsiderable. The Press in 
this district—daily Labour papers at Dortmund and other 
places—is extraordinarily good. A French general cannot 
hope to produce much effect, therefore, upon this population 
by issuing a manifesto about the splendid conditions of 
Labour under the French régime. The miners of Dortmund 
or Essen know something about the situation of the Trade 
Unions in France, and do not view such matters in quite the 
same light as French generals. Paper does not blush, they 
say. The invaders, however, seem to have known astonish- 
ingly little of the psychology of the district. For months 
past people have been caught there who, by secret French 
orders, were filling up forms answering all sorts of queries 
concerning the minutest details of the inner life of the 
Ruhr district ; but the mentality of the population seems 
to have been an item that was overlooked. If militarism, 
however, should begin to study psychology there would 
soon be an end of it. So it happened that the bloodless 
occupation was looked upon as the gaining of the point. It 
might be so in other districts, but certainly not here. The 
game is only just beginning. 

The danger of this wrong step of the French Government 
is in all respects extremely great. Up to now everybody 
who came to Germany with an unbiased opinion could 
observe the honest and straightforward efforts of the 
leaders of the masses to make them understand the French 
post-war mentality. All the growing irritation and exasper- 
ation at the measures following the Armistice were appeased 
with the reference to the doings of the former German 
militarism. ‘“‘ Think what our military rulers would have 
been capable of in case of a German victory !” used to be 
the argument. A characteristic phrase had been coined 
that you could hear at every Socialist meeting where matters 
of this sort were discussed: “If we had won the war we 
should have been compelled now to give a military salute in 
front of every letter-box!” Also the old antagonism 
between the entrepreneur and the working man had lost 
nothing of its force. On the contrary, the gulf between 
them had become deeper than ever. Why should not 





the entrepreneur also make sacrifices when everybody had 
to resign part of his necessaries of life? Why should only 
the unfortunate middle classes, by the growing inflation, 
lose everything they possessed and the wage-earner be 
compelled to lead a beggarly life! The answer that, the 
demands of the adversary being practically unlimited, any 
attempt to put the finances of the State on a healthier basis 
by some kind of confiscation of industrial or agrarian capital, 
even if technically possible, meant only playing into the 
adversary’s hands and was an attempt to fill the sieve of 
the Danaides, was very far from being a satisfactory 
counter-argument. But now all these things appear in a 
different light. When the French planned their invasion, 
they seem to have had in mind the separation of miners 
and entrepreneurs. As a matter of fact, they have 
united them. The miners, far from gloating over the 
entrepreneurs’ misfortunes, make common cause with them. 
A wave of national feeling has gone over the whole country. 
The scars of the humiliations of years begin to smart. 
Bitterness gains ground. Eduard Bernstein, in his appeal 
to England, only voices public opinion. In disarming us, 
you have assumed the duty to protect us against military 
violence. Do not act the Pontius Pilate! To let things 
go as they do is, indeed, preparing the soil for the seed 
which the emissaries of the extreme left and the extreme 
right are sowing so lavishly. There is only one Government 
in Europe which has dared so far to enter a protest against 
the invasion, and that is Moscow. Small wonder if many 
eyes turn to Russia. Meanwhile, the mark falls and misery 
increases. The eventual result will be unemployment on a 
gigantic scale. The unavoidable strike in the Ruhr district 
will greatly add to the general disorganisation. But this is 
evidently not what the French are afraid of. If the Ruhr 
district obeys, they think, it is well; if it does not,so much 
the better. Then, as M. Bainville says, the economic life 
of Germany will be destroyed in favour of France. And 
these are the people whose moral indignation knew no 
bounds when, during the war, the military leaders of 
Germany gave the atrocious order to destroy French mines. 
Ruin, decay and disaster everywhere! Not the unavoid- 
able consequence of natural causes, but wilfully and con- 
sciously produced. Homo homini lupus! Truly, man is 
able to endure much more than is commonly supposed in 
happier conditions. Is it because the human heart, as 
Victor Hugo says in a beautiful, though somewhat senti- 
mental passage, can only hold a certain amount of grief, as 
a sponge receives only a certain quantity of water? You 
may throw it into the ocean and it cannot absorb one drop 
more. Levin L. ScutcKina. 


WAGES, PRODUCTION 
AND THE COST OF LIVING 


E referred last week to the discussion which has been 
V V taking place on the question of regulating wages 
in accordance with changes in the cost of living. 
That discussion is still proceeding; but those who are 
taking part in it show a curious tendency to confuse two 
quite different questions. It is one thing to argue that the 
present index number of the Ministry of Labour is wrong, 
or at any rate based on inadequate or misleading data; it 
is quite another to urge that wages ought to be regulated, 
not by changes im prices, but in accordance with some 
quite different principle. We find it, however, very difficult 
to discover which of these two distinct propositions the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce desires to establish, or 
what precisely is to be the scope of the enquiry into the 
working of index numbers, which various economists and 
bodies of employers are now proposing. It may be that 
they have both points in mind ; but, if that is so, the fact 
that they are wholly independent and distinct should surely 
be made clear. 
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Several millions of workers at present have their wages 
regulated by agreement in accordance with changes in the 
cost of living. Under these agreements, the wage is usually 
divided into two parts—an irreducible minimum rate and a 
floating amount which varies with the official index 
number. These agreements, we believe, were all instituted 
after the termination of the war, and at the strong insistence 
either of the Government or of the employers concerned. 
They were put forward as a means of eliminating friction by 
making the rate of wages automatic, at least during the 
currency of the agreement; and it is clear that they do 
abolish a great deal of waste energy, which has usually to be 
devoted to revising wage scales in accordance with price 
changes. They have not, however, in fact eliminated wage 
bargaining; for in several industries where wages are on a 
** cost of living sliding scale” additional reductions, apart 
from the scale, have already been enforced. This, for 
example, is the case on the railways, where the rate of fall 
was for some time doubled by special agreement. 

It has been argued on both sides that the official index 
number is wrong, and does not accurately reflect changes in 
the level of prices. But, apart from the fact that the 
opposing criticisms to some extent cancel out, neither side 
really urges that the margin of error is large enough to be 
serious. The wildest assertions make it no more than ten 
points too high or too low, and it is safe to assert that it is 
wrong, if at all, by not more than a few per cent. It is true 
enough that this margin of error will probably increase with 
time, as the data on which the index is based become older. 
There is, therefore, a strong case for periodical revision of 
the basis ; but any basis established now, at a time of very 
unstable prices and consumption, would almost certainly 
involve a greater risk of error than the basis now in use. 
There is, therefore, in our view good reason for continuing 
to use the present basis until economic conditions become 
more settled. if 

This, however, has clearly nothing to do with the quite 
different question, whether money wages should, or should 
not, be based on the cost of living ; and we believe that the 
present attack on the index number is really concerned with 
this second point. Sir Josiah Stamp, who spoke at the 
meeting of the Chambers of Commerce, advances interesting 
arguments against the “ cost of living wage.”’ Our chief 
method of taxing the working classes is by indirect taxation 
on articles of consumption. A cost of living scale, Sir 
Josiah Stamp argues, since it takes into account price 
changes resulting from taxation, necessarily confers upon 
the working classes exemption from all increased taxation 
which is indirect in its incidence. This is obviously true— 
save that it does not apply to alcoholic drinks or tobacco or 
entertainments which, we believe, are excluded from the 
index number. But is it seriously urged that indirect 
taxes on articles of necessity ought to be used as a means of 
exacting working-class contributions to the national 
revenue, or that increased taxation of this kind ought to 
fall upon wages? For our part, we are opposed to taxes 
upon articles of necessity, and we have certainly no desire 
to see them used as instruments for “* broadening the basis ”’ 
of taxation. That is an old controversy, on which, we 
believe, Sir Josiah Stamp will find all the progressive 
forces arrayed against him. 

His second argument goes far deeper, and demands a 
far more careful answer. Cost of living wages, he claims, 
imply that the working class has an absolute claim to a 
certain standard of life, irrespective of the actual volume of 
production. They aim at securing a constant purchasing 
power, a claim to a constant quantity of commodities. But 
what is to happen if the total production decreases, so that 
only a smaller quantity of commodities is available for 
consumption ? Is the claim to a fixed standard of life to be 
maintained even if it encroaches on the incomes of other 
classes in the community ? Clearly, such a contention can 
be reduced to absurdity; for what is to happen if the 
workers’ claim on this basis would absorb more than the 


total production? Sir Josiah Stamp estimates that “ we 
have been down by 20 to 25 per cent. at least upon our 
pre-war aggregate of units produced.” Can we, he asks, on 
this basis guarantee to our workers their pre-war standard of 
life? He concludes that we cannot, and proposes the 
establishment of a “* production index,”’ by means of which, 
either alone or in some sort of combination with the “ cost 
of living index,” rates of wages are to be calculated. 

Now, the answer to Sir Josiah Stamp’s contention falls 
into two parts. First, we urge that it would be unfair and 
disastrous to make the share of the workers a constant share 
in the total volume of production—for that is the essence 
of the proposal—and, secondly, we contend that he mis- 
understands very seriously the actual operation of cost of 
living scales. 

On the first point, Sir Josiah Stamp seems to argue that 
the workers get, and that cost of living scales give them, 
too little in periods of boom and too much in periods of 
slump. But his proposal would in effect thrust upon the 
workers by far the greatest part of the burden of trade 
fluctuations—of the risks of industry for which the economists 
tell us that differential profits are the reward. Firms, as 
we are seeing to-day, can largely guard against bad times 
by building up large reserves, open or concealed ; it is far 
more difficult for the workers to make provision against 
adversity. They have enough to do in making provision 
for sickness and old age; to thrust upon them the burden of 
saving to insure against low wages—as capitalists insure 
against low dividends by means of reserves—is, in fact, 
impracticable. The worker is not equipped to bear the 
risks of industry in anything like the proportion which wages 
bear to profits. Wages are not a residuary claim, but should 
be a first charge on industry. 

While, therefore, it is true that an absolute standard 
of life cannot be guaranteed without any regard to the 
volume of production, any system of varying wage rates in 
accordance with the volume of production would press with 
extraordinary harshness upon the workers during times of 
slump, and there would by no means be adequate compen- 
sensation in any benefit that might be drawn from it in 
periods of prosperity—even apart from the danger that 
employers, who three years ago were keen advocates of the 
cost of living scale, might swing back to it when the return 
of good trade again made it less favourable than the 
“‘ production scale”’ to working-class claims. It clearly 
will not do to have one scale for the swings and another for 
the roundabouts; but it will hardly do better to have a 
system which increases, instead of diminishing, wage 
fluctuations. In our view, which westated fully afew weeks 
ago, greater stability of wage through the whole period of 
the trade cycle would do a good deal to diminish the ups 
and downs of industry and production. 

We have, however, a further strong argument against 
Sir Josiah Stamp’s contentions. He appears to imagine 
that a cost of living scale maintains working-class earnings 
in terms of purchasing power at a constant level irrespective 
of trade fluctuations. This clearly is not the case; for 
the rate of wages, which alone is governed by the scale, 
is to be sharply distinguished from the level of earnings. 
For example, many industries meet bad trade by working 
“‘short time.” The immediate effect of this is to reduce 
earnings without altering the rate of wages. Again, when 
trade is bad, overtime ceases; and, again, earnings fall 
without any change in rates. Even where systematic 
short time is not worked, employment becomes discon- 
tinuous and earnings fall heavily. All manner of special 
allowances become inoperative ; piece-work earnings fall. 
No figures are available to measure the decrease in working- 
class earnings which results from all these causes; but 
we are prepared to assert, without fear of serious error, 
that the reduction in earnings, apart from all changes in 
rates of wages, does not fall short by far, if it falls short 
at all, of the fall which has occurred in total production. 
The basing of wage rates on production would therefore 
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involve a fall in earnings, not corresponding to the fall 
in production, but probably twice as great, even when the 
huge loss of earnings due to total unemployment is left 
out of account. And this fact, we think, is enough to 
demonstrate the absurdity of the contention that a “ pro- 
duction scale’ would establish greater equality of sacrifice 
among all classes in meeting a trade depression. 

To sum up, we agree that the present index number 
is not infallible; but we doubt if, under existing con- 
ditions, a better basis for it can be secured, and we are 
convinced that, if it is wrong, the error in it is not serious. 
We agree further that no guarantee of a fixed standard of 
life can be given to the workers without any regard to 
the level of production ; but we altogether deny that this 
is, in the great majority of occupations, the effect of a 
cost of living scale for the adjustment of rates of wages. 
We maintain that the substitution of a “ production 
scale” for the “ cost of living scale,” or the making of the 
latter dependent on the former, would be both unfair, 
because it would cause real earnings to fall out of all pro- 
portion not only to the cost of living but to the level of 
production, and also disastrous, because it would exaggerate 
instead of diminishing the fluctuation of wages between 
good and bad years. Indeed, the argument for the “ pro- 
duction scale ” appears, on examination, so flimsy that we 
are compelled to regard it less as a serious contribution 
to economic argument than as the latest pretext for bringing 
about further reductions in wages. It has the advantage 
of a specieus appeal to the principle of equality of sacrifice ; 
and perhaps that is regarded as good enough to make it 
serve its turn. It seems to have been good enough for 
the Association of Chambers of Commerce ; but we hardly 
think it will convince anyone who takes the trouble to 
work out its implications for himself. The establishment 
of a “ production index ’’ may be, we believe, desirable on 
other grounds, but not as a basis for the automatic regula- 
tion of rates of wages. 


THE LABOUR SHORTAGE 
IN FRANCE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

Paris. 
VERY common complaint in France is that 
although Germany, when called upon to 
pay her bills, laments her poverty, never- 
theless there is scarcely any unemployment 
among her people. Curiously enough, according to 
the official figures just published by the French Govern- 
ment, there is also no unemployment at all in France ; 
on the contrary, there is such a lack of labour that 
many industries are seriously crippled by it, and there 
is no cure in sight. In the whole of Paris, for example, 
there are stated to be only some three hundred people 
in need of employment; Ministries and Government 
offices are crying out for clerks, telegraphists—in fact 
for all kinds of employés. In reply to a recent adver- 
tisement by the General Post Office offering several 
hundred vacancies, only nine applications were re- 
ceived—a peculiarly significant incident in view of 
the eagerness which the Frenchman has always dis- 
played for official employment, however poorly paid. 
e tramway and omnibus authorities are threatened 
by a shortage of drivers, conductors and cleaners. 
Similar conditions are reported from all over the 
country, and so great is the shortage that serious 
attempts are being made to import foreign labour in 
order to make up the deficit. In the south efforts are 
being made to attract workmen from Italy and more 
particularly from Switzerland, where serious unemploy- 
ment exists, and it is now proposed that negotiations 
should be entered into with the British Government, 
with the idea that some of the British unemployed 


should be brought over to work in French industries 
until conditions are more favourable at home. 

On the face of it there seems something paradoxical 
in the fact that a country like France, with her cur- 
rency so seriously depreciated and her whole financial 
situation so alarming, should thus be able to find work 
for all her citizens; whilst in England, by comparison 
so strongly situated, enormous numbers should be 
seeking work and not finding it. Actually there is 
nothing strange in it at all; so natural is it, indeed, 
that one might be tempted to doubt whether French 
methods, old-fashioned and, scientifically speaking, 
uneconomical as they are, may not be in this respect, 
the wiser. In England, should there be only one job 
going among three men, one of the three will get it 
at full wages, whilst the others must go without alto- 
gether. In France, on the other hand, out of the 
one piece of work three jobs would be made and all 
three men employed, each at a third of the wage the 
Englishman would expect. 

This is not a new or deliberate system. It is the 
inherited tradition of the French people and is evident 
throughout the national life. As an example which 
will be familiar to any Englishman who has visited 
Paris, consider the French theatre, that part of it 
before the footlights, the workings of which are evident 
to the casual patron. You take your ticket at the 
usual booking-office, where in England one clerk would 
be quite sufficient for handing out the tickets and 
taking the money. In a French theatre there are 
three, one to give you your tickets, another to mark 
them with mysterious hieroglyphics in blue pencil and 
another to make the financial calculations. When 
you have got your tickets you are still a long way 
from your seat. You approach a rostrum in which at 
least half-a-dozen men are sitting. To one of them 
you hand the tickets you have just received and after 
consultation in a large ledger he makes some more 
blue pencil markings, on the back this time. Past 
the rostrum you approach the door leading to your 
selected seats, where three more men await you to 
inspect your tickets, jointly, severally and_ politely, 
and to guide you on your way. You have still to pass 
the cloak-room—one of many cloak-rooms scattered 
about the house, each with its three or four attendants 
—and finally you are shown your seats by the ouvreuse 
who demands blackmail without any hesitation at all. 
It is true that she and the vestiaire are not paid by the 
management, but exist on the blackmail they can 
extract from patrons, but as they are none the less 
employed in the work of the theatre, the result is 
the same. 

In short, if you examine the matter, you will find 
that at least twelve people are employed in French 
theatres to do the work which is habitually and easily 
done by three in England. These twelve are possibly 
paid no more altogether than are the English three, 
but whereas in England nine would be out-of-works, 
in France they are all employed and taking some little 
money home on pay night, on which, thanks to French 
thrift, they manage to exist not uncomfortably. 

If you travel on the Parisian tramears exactly the 
same conditions obtain. You will have the conductor 
who takes your fare, you will have at least two 
‘“‘ jumpers ”’ to inspect your ticket in the course of a 
ride of half a mile; you will have at least three other 
officials, conductors, “jumpers” and the like, who 
have apparently nothing in the world to do but travel 
up and down the line discussing reparations with their 
busier colleagues. The highest wage to which any 
of these employees can hope to attain is five hundred 
francs per month, which, considering the cost of living 
in Paris to-day, quite apart from the fall in the ex- 
change, is little more than 80s. per week. On the 
other hand there is no unemployment. 

The weak point about all proposals for alleviating 
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the distress of the English unemployed by finding 
them work in France is that they neither could, nor 
would, live on the wages which could, or would, be 
paid them. Not only is their standard of living very 
considerably higher than that of the corresponding 
classes in France, but no Englishman, however poor, 
has any conception of the value of the sow as a French- 
man, and still more a Frenchwoman, understands it. 
Indeed, the whole of the middle and lower classes in 
France devote their ambitions not to “ getting on in 
the world”’ in the English sense, but to accumulating 
halfpenny upon halfpenny from youth to old age, 
that the traditional stocking may be filled higher and 
higher. Once in secure employment, however poorly 
aid, the average Frenchman settles down to it for 
ife. He does not look about him for a better paid job 
of the same kind. It never enters his head to change 
his occupation altogether and find something which 
pays better. Once he knows exactly what he is 
receiving for his work, he arranges his expenses accord- 
ing to an iron scale of his own, so that some small sum 
—it may be only a few pence—is left over at the end 
of the week; and to that he clings with a desperate 
tenacity, until death at last gives him an opportunity 
to study other methods of saving. 

Transport the skilled English mechanic to France, 
offer him the equivalent of 30s. a week, ask him to 
live under conditions perfectly unfamiliar to him, 
upon food which strikes him as both nasty and un- 
nutritious, and see what he will say to you. It may 
be that French methods are really wiser; that the 
certainty of half a loaf is better than no bread at all 
for the moment with a chance of two loaves in the 
future. Perhaps if you could instil the thrift of the 
French peasant into the mind of the Lancashire cotton- 
spinner he might be happier in the end. But thousands 
of good old ladies have been trying for long decades 
to instil the virtues of saving and the sanctity of 
thrift into the minds of the English people. They 
have never succeeded in doing so yet, and they certainly 
will never succeed now. And on the whole—perhaps 
we may thank God for it ! O. M. H. 


ENCHANTMENT IN THE MUSIC 
HALL 


OST things become charming if they linger long 
M enough in the memory. Do you remember the 
Strand before the improvements were made ? 

Do you remember the water-chute and the fairy lamps at 
the Earl’s Court Exhibition? Do you remember the old 
horse-’bus and the old hansom-cab, and the old boiled-beef 
eating-house near the corner of Fleet Street? How 
devulgarised they are by time! How they fall into their 
places in a pattern scarcely less quaint and delightful 
than that on a willow-pattern plate! They have lost the 
offence of novelty and have been subdued to loveliness 
by the mere procession of time. There is a fascination 
of contemporary things and men, but it does not touch 
the heart, as does time seen in retreat. Romance looks 
backward rather than at the disorder of the present or 
into the dark night of the future. Behind, everything is 
steeped in stillness, like a landscape in an old picture. 
It has passed out of the bustle of time and become a part 
of the quiet of eternity. Speak to anyone of the sweet- 
meats that both of you used to eat thirty or forty or any- 
thing up to ninety years ago, and you will see a brightening 
and a softening of the eye as each blessed name is called 
back from the edges of oblivion—stickjaw, almond rock, 
liquorice laces, conversation lozenges. And do you re- 
member the little oval boxes of sherbet, each with a little 
tin spoon inside? If I ever found a club, I shall call it 
the Ancient Order of Sherbet-eaters. If I were the 


editor of a daily paper, I should send out reporters to inter- 


view old men and women about sweets they liked 
best when they were children. How much more human 
historians might make their pages if, when they write 
about the Crimean War, they would tell us whether at 
that date children had yet begun to eat cokernut chips or 
whether they preferred those strange balls which became 
in turn red and yellow and blue and violet in the mouth 
of the sucker! Alas, every sweet almost is dateless and 
anonymous. They should be signed like books, so that 
we might honour their makers. And so should biscuits— 
at least, animal biscuits and letter biscuits. Is not the 
man who first made animal biscuits more to us than the 
man who built the Pyramids? Yet great scholars will 
devote a lifetime to discovering a single fact about the 
one, while neglecting the other as a nobody beneath notice. 
A writer of genius who died recently once said that sponge 
fingers were the things she remembered loving longest. 
Turn back your thoughts down the happy valleys of 
appetite, and you, too, will see many wonderful things 
on plates and in silver baskets—castles with sugar tops, 
shortbread, snowballs, slim cakes—oh, a perfect magic 
of food that you will look for in vain in the dull world of 
to-day. The older one grows, the more firmly persuaded 
one becomes that civilisation reached its highest point 
during the time of one’s childhood. How they used to 
be able to cook in those days! How to bake! What 
shops they had! 

But the enchantment of memory lights up more than 
our childhood. It lights up our teens and our twenties. 
It may even in the course of time light up our middle age. 
How strong it is you may see just now if you go to the 
Palladium and look at the middle-aged and older men who 
have come to re-sing the songs of their youth with the 
help of a number of music-hall artists on the retired list 
who have returned to the stage for a brief moment as the 
** Veterans of Variety.” Nothing is more certain than that 
the people who used to go to the Tivoli in the “ old days” 
and sit with a drink before them while Marie Lloyd sang 
or R. G. Knowles talked the swiftest patter on earth are 
unanimously agreed that the music-hall is not what it 
used to be. The music-hall of those days still bore traces 
of its origin as a public-house sing-song, and men went to 
it in a more easygoing mood than if they were going to a 
theatre or a concert. The performance was an accom- 
paniment to tobacco and alcohol, and there was a happy 
inconsecutiveness about it that did not weary the atten- 
tion. It was an atmosphere, I think, more favourable to 
genius—at least, to genius of one particular kind—than 
the atmosphere of the modern music-hall. Stars were 
plentiful, and good songs succeeded each other as fast as 
sheep jumping through a gap. The performers of those 
days are kings and queens of their profession in the memory 
—Marie Lloyd, Lottie Collins, Albert Chevalier, Dan Leno, 
Eugene Stratton, Gus Elen, Charles Coborn, Little Tich, 
Vesta Victoria, Vesta Tilley and Chirgwin the White-eyed 
Kaffir. Their songs are the only poetry that many of 
us remember. I myself, for instance, know scarcely 
twenty lines of Shelley or Wordsworth by heart, and only 
one of the psalms of David, but my head is full of such 
lines as Eugene Stratton’s : 

My gal, she’s a high-born lady. 

She’s black, but not too shady— 

Feathered like a peacock, just as gay, 

She’s not coloured, she was born dat way. 

I love my coal-black Venus, 

No coon can come between us ; 

They know she belongs to me, 

Dat big black gal ob mine. 
I will not swear to the accuracy of every word of this, but 
I wish I could remember as many lines of Epipsychidion 
with no more blunders. It may be that folly is more 
easily remembered than wisdom: otherwise, how does it 
come about that I cannot remember the first book of the 
Paradise Lost, which I have read many times, while, 
though I only heard it once, and that more than twenty 
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years ago, I can still repeat the chorus of the music-hall 
song : 
Let your whiskers grow, let your whiskers grow, 
Don’t waste your time in shaving ; 
Tear them out by the roots, 
They'll make laces for your boots, 
And look at the money you'll be saving. 
Freud, I understand, maintains that, if we forget a thing, 
it is probably because we subconsciously wish to forget 
it; and it may be that my subconsciousness dwells more 
affectionately on 
Is your mammy always with yer, 
Susie, Susie Anne ? 
and on 
So we sent them down to Liza, 
With a gentle message not to send them back, 
than on the sonnets of Shakespeare or the Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality Received in Childhood. That, indeed, is the 
sort of literature the subconsciousness would enjoy; for 
the subconsciousness has peculiar tastes. However this 
may be, I do not think I am exceptional in having a sub- 
consciousness that sings itself to sleep with tags of old 
music-hall songs. It is not that we thought all those 
old songs good even at the time. I protest that I was 
never taken in by 
Baby’s eyes are Irish, 
Baby’s eyes are blue, 
Baby’s eyes are like her Dad’s, 
For they were Irish, too. 
But Daddy’s gone and left her 
To dwell in Paradise, 
And Mammy sits and sees him still 
In Baby’s Irish eyes. 
Moving though this is—and moving as is the waltz-tune 
to which it was sung—it always seemed to me to verge on 
the sentimental, and to require an excessive amount of 
beer in order to produce its full effect on the auditor. 

It is a remarkable fact that the world publicly forgets a 
music-hall song in a few months, while privately it goes 
on remembering it for a generation and more. No one 
dare sing in public—or has dared for many years—** Daisy 
Bell” or “‘The Man that Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo.” 
But what survivor from the Victorian age can ever be 
quit of them in the private chambers of his memory ? 
It is an extraordinary paradox that the most perishable 
of all songs are the songs that never perish out of our 
minds. We abandon them, and do all that men can do in 
order to forget them, but “‘ I Owe Ten Dollars to O’Grady ” 
survives in some cell of the brain as surely as “ Full Fathom 
Five,” and “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” haunts us as though 
it were a poem of the order of “ The Cloud” or “ The 
Skylark.” 

That a great many men would be glad to be reminded 
in public of the things they remember only in private 
was the rather bright notion that occurred to the manage- 
ment of the Palladium; and the size and the shouts of 
the audiences that have filled the house during the last week 
or two have proved once more that human beings love 
above all things to look back. The show is not in itself 
a very good one: it has to be seen in retrospect in order 
to seem better than middling; but, as the house is filled 
with the male counterparts of Lot’s wife, there is a cheer- 
fulness and tearfulness of reunion in the air through the 
mists of which the performers loom large as they do in 
memory. Such reunion produces in us a glow like the 
glow of virtue. Even the return of the prodigal son was 
the cause of a party at which all the charities were present. 
How much more welcome than a prodigal son is so incom- 
parable a mimic and master of back-chat as Mr. Arthur 
Roberts or so masculine a sentimentalist about the old 
home as Mr. Leo Dryden? To see them again is to return 
into the world of Gladstone and Liddon, of all the great 
prophets and preachers and painters who made the world 
glorious in the latter half of last century; for, indeed, 
the Tivoli was in its way as representative of the Victorian 
age as was the Royal Academy or the House of Commons. 


It was, I fancy, more generally liked than either. How 
many Academy pictures made their way into Saturday 
night hearts as did Leo Dryden’s song, “ The Miner’s 
Dream.” 

Ah! we were not ashamed to weep thirty years ago! 
And, by heaven! we could laugh, too! How many songs 
can we not remember about men coming home drunk and 
being hit over the head with a poker by their indignant 
wives! Some people talk as though we could see nothing 
funny in anything but mothers-in-law and twins. It is a 
gross libel on a great age. All life was our theme, and there 
was scarcely a subject outside the established religion 
that we could not decorate with a red nose and a step dance. 
For men knew how to dance in those days. The man who 
sang “‘ The Night I Found the Five-Pound Note’’ broke 
into a dance as did the lady who sang “ I Went to Paris 
with Papa”; and, no doubt, if anybody had sung “* Home, 
Sweet Home,” he would have danced, too. 

And now all this has taken its place in the procession 
of the past, with Ulysses and his rowers, and Antony and 
Cleopatra, and Napoleon, and Joanna Southcott, and the 
ladies of old time about whom Villon wrote the ballade. 
And already men can enjoy “ At Trinity Church I Met my 
Doom ”’ almost as though it were some curiosity unburied 
in Egypt after thousands of years. I wish I could feel as 
sentimental about it as I ought, but I am afraid I feel cold, 
detached, as I hear once again songs that should be heard 
only in the memory, and that might still seem merry or 
moving there. But it was a music-hall song that warned 
us: 

We're all growing older, older every day, 

Older and older, so the people say ; 

Some are growing uglier and some are growing grey, 

But we're all growing older every day. 
Alas! I cannot become young again merely by attending 
a revival of the old-fashioned music-hall. I can become 
young again only if I revisit those old galleries in retro- 
spect and reverie. ¥. ¥. 


THE CENTENARY OF JENNER 
Rete: the base of a statue in Kensington Gardens 


the children play; they have a small scar or two, 

or four, upon their arms, but none upon their 
faces. The history of this monument is thus told in the 
words of some future annalist of the English, imagined by 
Herbert Spencer, just half-a-century ago: 

Their distribution of monumental honours was, indeed, in all 
respects remarkable. To a physician named Jenner, who, by a 
mode of mitigating the ravages of a horrible disease, was said 
to have rescued many thousands from death, they erected a 
memorial statue in one of their chief public places. After some 
years, however, repenting them of giving to this statue so con- 
spicuous a position, they banished it to a far corner of one of 
their suburban gardens, frequented chiefly by children and nurse- 
maids; and in its place they erected a statue to a great leader 
of their fighters—one Napier, who had helped them to conquer 
and keep down certain weaker races. The reporter does not tell 
us whether this last had been instrumental in destroying as many 
lives as the first had saved; but he remarks, “I could not cease 
wondering at this strange substitution among a people who pro- 
fessed a religion of peace.”’* 

This record is indicative, really, of the amazing success of 
Edward Jenner’s discovery, to which we may now refer in 
commemoration of the centenary of his death on 
January 26, 1828. When he achieved the method of 
vaccination against small-pox, in the last lustrum of the 
eighteenth century, the disease was really known by all 
men, and a mode of suppressing it could be accordingly 
valued. It perpetually slew hecatombs of infants, it 
blinded hosts, and the scarred faces of those who recovered 
were met at every turn. With Jenner’s discovery the 
thing became first a memory and a tradition and, later, a 
name, to which not even the medical profession of to-day, 


* The Study of Sociology,” chap. V1. (1878). 
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as a whole, can attach any positive content of experience, 
so rare is the disease at all, and so excessively rare in its 
unmodified form. Hence, during his lifetime, Jenner 
received, from his own fellow-countrymen and from all 
mankind, every kind of honour they could bestow, together 
with two large grants of money from our Parliament. To 
proclaim oneself an Englishman, thousands of miles from 
our shores, was to be honoured as a fellow-countryman of 
Jenner, the conqueror of an appalling and universal scourge, 
and Trafalgar Square was not too good for a monument 
to him. But gratitude can scarcely survive the memory 
of the service rendered, and to-day Englishmen are amongst 
the least vaccinated of civilised peoples and include as large 
a number as any, I should suppose, of those who vilify the 
memory of this mighty benefactor of mankind and glory 
of our land. 

Some idea of what small-pox meant may be gained from 
the history of inoculation, introduced into this country 
by Lady Mary Wortley Montagu from the East. This 
involved the deliberate introduction of the virus of small- 
pox—from a mild case, in the hope, well-warranted, that 
recovery therefrom would confer subsequent immunity. 
The method was gravely risky, and many persons died of 
small-pox thus acquired; but it was well worth while. 
This record teaches us, also, that Jenner was simply applying 
an ancient, well-known and unquestioned principle: that 
experience of many diseases confers subsequent immunity 
against them. His merit lay in perceiving and arguing 
rightly from the clinical resemblance between cowpox 
and small-pox: the former being doubtless an attenuated 
form of the latter and accordingly capable of conferring 
immunity against it. 

We may not call Jenner a great man of science, but he 
was in the true succession, the veritable forerunner of Louis 
Pasteur, who was an infant one month old when Jenner 
died a hundred years ago. The work of the Frenchman, 
based upon a lifetime of exact observation and experiment, 
and of his followers, has given us, alike for many diseases 
of the lower animals and for many diseases of man, methods 
of prevention which are absolutely identical in principle 
with vaccination against small-pox, and to many of which 
the name of vaccination is given, though in no other is 
the cow actually employed as a means of obtaining an 
attenuated and therefore utilisable virus. The day has 
long passed, therefore, when vaccination proper was an 
isolated thing, and the most recent and successful applica- 
tion of the same principle, against typhoid and para- 
typhoid fevers, became familiar during the war, when it 
was defended here against its fanatical enemies—despite 
whose efforts it reduced the death rate from typhoid fever 
to one eighty-fourth part of the rate amongst unprotected 
men, and certainly saved hundreds of thousands of lives 
in our army alone. 

It is remarkable that the labours of Pasteur and all his 
followers, revealing the world of micro-organisms, in such 
large measure, have failed to show us the parasite of small- 
pox, which remains as hidden from us as from Jenner. 
Doubtless it is a living creature, and our failure to see it is 
not due to the lack of a suitable stain to reveal it, nor to 
the lack of the “ dark-ground”’ method of illumination, 
which revealed the parasite of syphilis to Schaudinn some 
eighteen years ago, but depends on the fact that the 
creature is really ultra-microscopic—so small that it can 
pass through the pores of a porcelain filter. Fortunately, 
in this instance as in some others, methods of prevention 
are independent of any exact knowledge as to the nature 
of the parasite. 

Meanwhile, we have vastly improved certain very 
important details of Jenner’s method. He hoped for the 
total abolition of small-pox by the universal dissemination 
of cow-pox from arm to arm. But to-day we forbid both 
inoculation against small-pox, which Jenner superseded, 
and arm to arm vaccination, which he introduced. There 
is an evident risk of carrying other parasites than that of 





cow-pox from one human arm to another, amongst them 
being the horrible parasite of syphilis, which is present in 
the bodies of a large proportion of infants. But the calf 
is not subject to syphilis, and if we use nothing but calf 
lymph the risk of conveying that disease vanishes altogether. 
Further, we have the work of Pasteur and Lister behind 
us now, and can use it in the form of strict precautions 
against infection when we are preparing the calf-lymph, 
and equally strict antiseptic precautions when we are 
introducing it under the skin of the person to be protected. 
Everyone who practises vaccination should do so with a 
lively sense that the reputation of a mighty prophylactic 
principle is for the moment in his hands, and that he 
should proceed accordingly. 

After a century and a-quarter of the triumph of vaccina- 
tion everywhere, I do not propose here to submit any 
fraction of the illimitable evidence at our disposal, but will 
merely remark that the last few months in England have 
provided us, yet again, with the customary deplorable 
and conclusive statistics. My final observation would 
rather be that Jenner was a rural practitioner, who had 
opportunities of observing disease in animals. His dis- 
covery is the greatest of all arguments for the study of 
comparative pathology, for the raising of the status and 
educational standard of the veterinary profession, and for 
closer co-operation between those who, for the most part, 
see and study disease in man alone, under urban conditions, 
and those who practise amongst animals. The reader need 
hardly be reminded of the fashion in which Pasteur’s 
study of disease in animals led him on to his conquests for 
man. Comparative pathology is the science which will 
increasingly serve man and animals alike. LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE BIRTH OF YUGOSLAVIA 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Will you permit me, while thanking you for the inter- 
esting notice of my book, to join issue slightly with your reviewer 
in regard to the question of Macedonia? While agreeing with 
me, it appears, that closer relations between Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia are much to be desired, he believes that I do not 
face the difficulties, especially that of Macedonia, quite seriously ; 
and when I say that the Bulgars have little to complain of in 
that province, he asks how many Bulgars will be found to 
accept this view? Let us take the Bulgars of Ochrida, for 
example. When I was there not long ago the prefect informed 
me that all save half-a-dozen, who in atrocities had rather over- 
stepped the mark, had been permitted to return and to live 
quite unmolested. From other sources I verified the truth of 
this. Perhaps the atrocious half-dozen are dissatisfied, but 
there is no pleasing everybody. Other Bulgarian Macedonians 
who are dissatisfied are those whose livelihood of intrigue in 
Macedonia, intrigue and good positions in Bulgaria, has been 
undermined. Such were the men who last year murdered the 
Bulgarian War Minister. They are desperate because the 
Bulgarian Government wishes to come to a sane understanding 
with Yugoslavia and because the Bulgarian population of 
Macedonia asks for nothing else than to be left in peace. 

An old and wise Roumanian lady at Monastir—extremely 
well known to our Salonika forces—told me she considered that 
the Serbian (Yugoslav) policy of taking into their service so 
many Officials, priests, etc., who had previously served under 
the Bulgars was undoubtedly most liberal, but at the same time 
fraught with peril. And yet I can assure your reviewer that in 
this long-tormented province I found as much harmony as in 
most parts of the Balkans, and a great deal more than in some 
of them. 

With regard to my suggestion that “ to prevent the Southern 
Slavs being torn by internal strife, it is necessary between Serbs 
and Bulgars that one of them should be paramount,” I am 
indeed astonished that so intelligent a reviewer should imagine 
that I meant that the Bulgars generally ought to be ruled from 
Belgrade. The words he quotes occur in the middle of a dis- 
cussion of the Macedonian prospect, and very obviously they 
refer to Macedonia. In that land I hold that there should be 
one master, a sagacious master. Will your reviewer allow that 
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Roumanian lady to persuade him that the Serbs are really 
doing their best, which is very good? The reviewer tells me, 
and I quite agree with him, that “ the subordination of Bulgars 
to Serbs is not the way to a Balkan Federation.” Any such 
idea is ludicrous. Let us confine ourselves to Macedonia, and 
let us not forget that a great many gentlemen who are Macedonian 
Bulgars when they sip their black coffee in the morning can be 
excellent Macedonian Serbs by dinner time. Their motives 
may not always be of the highest, but ethnically they are often 
justified ; and that is one great reason why the Macedonian 
Slavs should call themselves and be called Yugoslavs, instead 
of Serbs and Bulgars. Thus will Macedonia be the foundation- 
stone of the greater Yugoslavia which is going to be established. 
—Yours, etc., Henry BAERLEIN. 
The Bath Club, 34 Dover Street, W. 1. 


{Our reviewer writes: I did not take Mr. Baerlin to mean 
that the kingdom of Bulgaria should be put under Serbian 
rule. I was referring to the Bulgars of Macedonia. Despite 
the Roumanian lady, there is ample evidence of maladministra- 
tions and maltreatment of these people by the Serbs. Enormous 
numbers of Bulgars have fled from Macedonia into Bulgaria, 
and bitter complaints have been lodged with the League of 
Nations. I do not believe that, unless Belgrade makes a drastic 
change in its methods (which Mr. Baerlin does not seem to think 
necessary), the Serbs can make contented subjects or “ good 
Jugoslavs ” of Macedonian Bulgars. What Macedonia needs 
is autonomy.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE RETURN OF PREMPEH 


To the Editor of Tut New StTatresMANn. 


Sir,—The decision to allow King Prempeh to return to Ashanti 
—announced by the Governor of the Gold Coast—is one of 
those acts which do much to strengthen the loyalty of Africans 
to Great Britain. The decision was not unexpected by those 
who have laboured for years to secure his release ; but we learn 
with considerable disappointment that this notable act is to be 
postponed for some months longer. 

The exile of King Prempeh (Kweka Dua III.) has lasted 
twenty-six years, and took place in the following circumstances. 
During 1894-5 a controversy arose between the Governor of the 
Gold Coast and this independent ruler, as to the right of the 
Ashantis to make representations direct to Queen Victoria. The 
Ashantis, on their part, insisted, and despatched their envoys 
on March 28th, 1895, whereupon several issues were at once 
raised with King Prempeh—principally the question of human 
sacrifices, the opening of the Pra Road, and, in particular, the 
non-payment of an old indemnity (dating from 1874, fourteen 
years before the accession of Prempeh). At the same time, a 
military expedition was prepared, the forces of which, without 
encountering any violent opposition, entered Coomassie on 
January 17th, 1896. 

The Governor of the Gold Coast then said that, subject to 
the Ashanti people producing five thousand ounces of gold, 
King Prempeh would not be deposed ; but as the total amount 
of gold collected and presented to the Governor only reached 
680 ounces, the King, the Queen Mother, and certain dignitaries 
were taken prisoners to the coast, and a year later were sent, 
first to Sierra Leone, then to the Seychelles, where King Prempeh 
and most of the survivors of his entourage are to-day. It is, 
of course, conceivable that one or two subordinate chiefs in 
Ashanti might not welcome the return of King Prempeh ; but 
I submit that the advantages of a prompt restoration outweigh 
such opposition—if it should develop. 

Any delay in carrying out the decision reached, and publicly 
announced, is deplorable. To dangle before the eyes of the 
African a gracious promise, whilst postponing its fulfilment, is 
always a doubtful experiment. If it is the right thing to do 
in six months’ time, it is surely right now. I would, however, 
add a still further reason. From the terms of Sir F. Guggisberg’s 
announcement, and from other information available, it seems 
that it is proposed that the return of King Prempeh should 
synchronise with the termination of the present Governor's 
period of service ; anyhow, from correspondence it is clear that 
this is the impression which has obtained wide currency in 
West Africa. Can a more unfortunate juxtaposition be imagined ? 

The African remembers, as Sir Francis Fuller has said, that 
the deportation of the Ashanti King and other rulers “ dazed 
the Ashantis,” left them “listless and supine,” and caused 
Coomassie to be “ practically deserted for several years.” They 
now know that the deportations which caused so widespread 
and deep-seated an impression are soon to end, and, rightly or 
wrongly, they believe that their King is coming back, but only 


when the present Governor begins to pack his boxes! Sir 
F. Guggisberg has not spared himself during his administration 
of the Gold Coast, and his interest in the return of King Prempeh 
has always been sympathetic ; therefore, it passes the wit of 
some of us to understand why thousands of Africans should be 
encouraged to focus their daily hopes upon his early retirement ! 
—yYours, etc., Joun H. Harris. 
Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. 


WAGES AND “WATER” 
To the Editor of Tuk New SratresMan. 


Srr,—The view expressed in your article under the above 
heading in Toe New SraresMan of 20th inst., that a reduction 
of the price level in this country conduces to increased sales 
abroad, and the statement that “if we could reduce wages 
cost to zero, we should find it easier to sell our goods abroad,” 
are indicative, I feel, of a misconception of the foreign exchange 
situation as it presents itself at the present time. 

It can hardly be disputed that the exchanges to-day tend to, 
and with the removal of political and other elements of a dis- 
turbing nature definitely will, reflect the relationship between 
the purchasing power of the currencies of the various countries. 
It follows, therefore, that a reduction in the costs of production 
in this country, with a consequent reduction in the price level 
and appreciation of the value of the English currency, can 
have no other effect than to increase the international value 
of the £1, and to leave unchanged the amount which our cus- 
tomers abroad have to pay in their own currency for the com- 
modities imported from this country. Thus each reduction 
in our price level is offset by an improvement in the international 
value of our currency. 

The interval, brief as it may be, occurring between a reduction 
in our price level and the consequent adjustment of the exchanges, 
during which the English currency would tend to be under- 
valued abroad, is probably the longest period during which an 
abnormal stimulation of the demand from abroad could be 
looked for, as distinct from a normal improvement due to more 
settled world conditions. 

I have no data to hand as to whether or not the present 
international valuation of the £1 is a true reflex of its purchasing 
power, but would it be entirely erroneous to assume that the 
low level of wages in certain of our main exporting industries 
and the cut prices at which coal has been exported, have resulted 
in an over-valuation of our currency abroad which has operated 
prejudicially against exporting industries other than coal ? 
The level of wages can hardly be other than an important factor 
in determining the international value of a currency.— Yours, etc., 

Wallasey, Cheshire. a. We Ge 

January 23rd. 


SOUTHEY’S NELSON 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTEsSMAN, 

Str,—As an admirer of Southey’s life of Nelson, your review 
of Messrs. Dent’s new edition of that little masterpiece of 
biography interested and pleased me. Your reviewer pointed 
out that Southey is inaccurate and in passages even unfair. 
This is true, though such defects detract very little from the 
book as a whole. He did not mention, however, as he might 
well have done, that the editor, Professor Callender, has noted 
all Southey’s inaccuracies and that the justification of this 
new edition lies in the fact that readers of it will not be misled 
henceforth by Southey’s incorrect statements in naval history 


or by his prejudiced versions of the facts.—Yours, etc., 
R. N. 


Miscellany 


THE PLAYS OF W. B. YEATS* 
[ve variety of the work this volume contains makes 


it difficult to review: five plays (mainly verse) 
on the heroic age, two versions (prose and verse) 
of a Morality, a play on nationalism, a play on revolution, 
a “farm kitchen” jeu d’esprit; last (but certainly not 
least) The Player Queen, “the only play” of Yeats 
“which has not its scene laid in Ireland,” and apparently 
none the worse for this (partly accidental) aberration. 
* Plays in Prose and Verse. Written for an Irish Theatre and 
generally with the help of a Friend. By W. B. Yeats. Macmillan, 
10s. 6d. 
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The obvious merits of these plays are, first, a con- 
tinuous ripple of vivid and natural incident. Here are no 
** plots ” embellished with “* business ” but real live stories 
that “ walk and talk”; secondly, a speech which, whether 
prose or verse, is vigorous and beautiful in a most 
unusual degree; thirdly (this may include one and two 
over again, but it also adds something), the creation of 
dream worlds pleasant to visit, though they have not 
(why should they have ?) anything important to teach. 

What are their obvious defects? The brevity of the 
plays—mostly one act—hints at limitations in the author. 
And there is a delicacy about his work which suggests that in 
writing “short” the author is well advised. Yeats does not 
show, I should say, the power of dramatic characterisation 
which is essential to big drama. He, no doubt, may feel 
himself fine shades of distinction between his Deirdres and 
Dectoras ; my coarser intelligence can, on looking back, 
see nothing but beautifully diaphanous figures in a lovely 
mist. It is hard to imagine an audience greatly caring 
about his men and women: thrilled to see and hear them, 
exquisite in their exquisite setting, we shall know all the 
time that we are gazing through magic glasses into an 
unreal world. Allied to this weakness is a tendency— 
even in these short pieces—to lose control of the action 
just where the dramatic crisis arrives. Here, too, my 
personal equation may be at fault; but I must record 
that with me too often, as, e.g., in The Shadowy Waters 
and in Baile’s Strand, the crisis does not “‘go down.” I 
refer in the first case to the harp-playing. Forgael, with his 
mutinous crew egged on by Dectora, plays upon his harp, 
and the magic music changes the situation. Magic is 
feasible enough on the stage—but not, I submit, such 
magic as this. For the effects of the magical music are 
altogether too diverse and complex: the crew, the faithful 
Aibric, and Dectora, react in three quite different ways, 
Dectora’s reaction being astonishingly elaborate and 
subtle. In a drama of psychology even this might be 
possible. We might, perhaps, have been shown so much 
of the character of those concerned that their distinctive 
reactions would be intelligible and convincing, but the 
author does not help in this. In Baile’s Strand I refer 
to the change in Cuchulain’s attitude towards the red- 
headed stranger. Why does the mere whisper of “ witch- 
craft’ convince this somewhat cynical hero that the 
man he has loved at first sight has bewitched him ? 
Lastly, I am a little irritated by the feeling that the 
author’s attitude to his creations is more solemn and 
serious than the creations themselves warrant. He heaves 
so mountainously in producing these—I won’t say “* mice ”’ 
—gazelles and squirrels. In speaking of the author’s 
“attitude” I have not in mind his preface and notes— 
modest, sensible and informing—but some breath, as of 
one posturing, that blows from the plays themselves. 
They are all, or almost‘all, the merest trifle “‘ too big for 
their boots.” Such a statement should not be made without 
chapter and verse. What follows, therefore, is submitted 
by way of illustration. Cathleen ni Houlihan purports to 
present the inevitable and indefeasible appeal of national- 
ism. Up to a point this is finely achieved, but the play 
collapses in essentials. When Cathleen is asked what put 
the trouble upon her, she replies, ““My land that was 
taken from me . . . my four beautiful green fields.” It 
betrays, I submit, a lack of grip at the crisis to represent 
the iron in the soul by such material symbolism. Land 
wars are, precisely, not the spirit of nationalism. They 
are (as Connolly, I think, taught) one of its links with 
social revolution. In a play satirising nationalism one 
might, indeed, present Cathleen bemoaning her robbed 
hen-roosts—and very amusing, in a rather nasty way, 
she might be made. So, too, in satire one might depict 
an Irish peasant family prospering in life and wholly con- 
cerned with getting married, buying wedding garments, 
bargaining over the marriage portion, and then show the 
flame of national feeling leaping to (presumably) transitory 


life at news that the French have landed. But these 
things will not carry the tragic mood to any undoped 
audience. As a second illustration I take the King’s 
Threshold, the story of the poet who starves himself to 
death because the king has abolished his ancient right to 
a seat on the council. Here the author creates for himself 
the unfortunate dilemma that if the king, princesses, 
soldier, priest, chamberlain, were at all as he represents 
them, no decent-minded poet would have waited to be 
put out. He would have resigned his seat. In short, 
the play turns on a false issue. The situation is rich in 
possibilities of comedy, of satire, of burlesque; it will 
not sustain a tragedy. 

In the two remaining heroic tragedies (Baile’s Strand and 
Deirdre) the defect is shown rather in failure adequately to 
characterise the leading personalities. The story in each is 
sufficient for tragedy, and I can conjecture that—at least in 
the case of Deirdre—supreme acting might so enhance the 
characters as to bring the ship to port. The Hourglass 
(a Morality) is marred by its sophistry. It is the story 
of a great agnostic teacher to whom an angel appears 
with the news that he has only one hour to live, and that 
unless he can within that hour produce a believer he must 
go to hell. Heaven and Purgatory, the angel explains, 
have been closed to the agnostic by his unbelief. Then 
why not also Hell ? the agnostic very pertinently enquires. 
To which the angel replies (and surely, in all seriousness, 
this is sophistry in such a connection), “* Hell is the place 
of those who have denied; they find there what 
they planted and what dug.” ‘“* Non tali auvilio”’ one can 
imagine the Bishops murmuring. Unicorn from the Stars 
and The Player Queen are marred by confusion of theme : 
the objective, if there be one, is not clearly envisaged. 
In each case the notes seem to confess that the subject 
transcended the author’s power of lucid development. 
The Green Helmet and The Pot of Broth are technically the 
most satisfactory plays in the volume, precisely because 
in each case the objective is “slighter” than in the 
remaining pieces. 

My own final verdict is, therefore: not great drama. Yet 
in pronouncing the verdict I hesitate; there is so much 
here that most—even of the greatest—have not got or only 
reach occasionally. Consider the wonderful passage at 
the crisis of The Green Helmet, where Cuchulain and his 
wife Emer for a magnificent moment attain heroic life : 

Cuca. : He played and paid with his head and it’s right that we 
pay him back, 
And give him more than he gave, for he comes in here as a guest : 
So I will give him my head. 
(Emer begins to keen, 


Little wife. little wife, be at rest. 

Alive I have been far off in all lands under sun, 

And been no faithful man; but when my story is done, 

My fame shall spring up and laugh, and set you high above all. 

Emer (putting her arms about him): It is you, not your fame 

that I love. 

Cucu. (tries to put her from him): You are young, you are wise, 
you can call 

Some kinder and comelier man that will sit at home in the house. 

Emer: Live and be faithless still. 

Cucn. (throwing her from him): Would you stay the great 
barnacle goose, 

When its eyes are turned to the sea and its beak to the salt 
of the air ? 


I do not care for what follows, but submit that the lines 
quoted are human, yet heroic; noble, but understanded 
of the people. 

Nowhere else in the volume do I, personally, find per- 
fection. But this side perfection there is enough to excuse 
a decent measure of idolatry. Each play is a movement— 
not “ full of movement,” but organically and in its essence 
alive. This vital quality I find to depend partly on the 
action, partly on the language (to return to the two obvious 
merits noted at the outset). The action is not so much the 
heart of the drama as a delicately moving current that 
carries a vivid dream. Part of its success is due, maybe, 
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to this very cause, for where the plot is the play it is apt to 
suffer, to be distorted, if not actually to be destroyed, in 
the stress of parturition. Yeats (like Shaw in Getting 
Married and Heartbreak House) can “ let his play happen ” 
precisely because he is not primarily concerned to “ work 
up” to “dramatic situations.” Yet the power of con- 
structing such “uneventful” (yet how vivid and arresting! ) 
action as sustains the King’s Threshold or Cathleen ni 
Houlihan is one of the rarest gifts. However familiar in 
life, these things are seldom seen on the stage. They lend 
to the plays a “naturalness” all the more valuable as the 
plays tend to deal with imponderabilia and unseen worlds. 
This vital quality is strangely enhanced by a special quality 
in the language whether verse or prose, that carries the 
mind continually to an ever-moving realm of warmth and 
process behind and beneath the frozen mask of the universe. 
I understand that some critics in England have entitled 
Yeats “the last of the Pre-Raphaelites.” Likely enough 
he may have admired Rossetti and Morris (I cannot think 
he ever “ clicked’ with Tennyson or Burne-Jones), but 
the quality of his language and, I surmise, the quality of 
his emotion is essentially different, as different as a Jack 
Yeats picture from Pre-Raphaelite painting. Tennyson 
garbed his Victorian ethos in medievalism; Yeats would 
fain meet Cuchulain and Deirdre in modern clothes— 
perhaps does meet them among the elect of Ireland, or did 
in the brave days before the war. The note of Pre-Raphael- 
ite language is its pictorial quality, just as the note of their 
painting is its literary quality. And as modern painting 
has broken away from what can be said or sung, so has 
Yeats eschewed what can be painted. “The blessed 
damozel’’ can be painted—has been painted, how often! 
You may even paint the earth spinning “like a fretful 
midge.” But I defy you to paint a “bee-loud glade,” and 
the “nine bean-rows”—mere vegetables if painted— 
though they might exhibit “ significant form,” they could 
not illustrate Yeats. To return to these plays. You 
cannot paint 
Away to windy summits and there mock 
The night-jar and the valley-keeping bird, 
nor 
The old fiery fountains are far off, 
And every day there is less heat o’ the blood, 
nor 
I never have known love but as a kiss 
In the mid-battle, and a difficult truce 
Of oil and water, candle and dark night, 
Hillside and hollow, the hot-footed sun, 
And the cold, sliding, slippery-footed moon, 
nor yet 
Come to the cooking-pot, my stomach is pinched and rusty. 
Would you have it to be creaking like a gate ? 
nor 
_ Iwas standing by the man that made the song, and he writing 
it with an old bit of a carpenter’s pencil, and the tears running 
down. 
“ Eyah”’ (as Mr. Kipling’s Irishman used to say), it is difficult 
to render in words the quality of life that words can have 
when the right man sets them up. Yeats’s language 
(most of it) has that quality. Always it fills us with the 
sense of action and movement. His rocks burn and thrill 
with their coldness ; his dead bones pipe and rattle ; every 
flame is a spirit and every colour music. 
H. O. MEREDITH. 


THE MOUNT EVEREST FILM 


HE Mount Everest film, which is being shown at 
the Philharmonic Hall (3.0 and 8.80) is well worth 
seeing, and the lectures which accompany it are 
well worth hearing. The entertainment falls into three 
parts; the journey to the mountain; the sojourn at the 
Tibetan monastery (the highest monastery in the world, 
about two hundred miles from Mount Everest); and the 
ascent of the mountain. The scenes in the monastery, the 


reception of the party by the Lama, the devil dance, are 
most remarkable. The people of these high altitudes are 
nomadic, and of a more pronounced Mongolian type than 
the plain dwellers of Tibet. They are capable of great 
endurance, and of thriving on starvation rations; their 
luxury is buttered tea, drunk at as frequent intervals as 
possible. At certain times the neighbouring tribes gather 
at the monastery, bringing gifts tothe priests, when they are 
entertained with an edifying spectacle of the gods and 
demons who control their destinies, whom they will have 
to meet after death. The priests and temple attendants 
(children) put on huge, grimacing masks, and dance before 
them. The appeal is to terror. There is a dance of grave- 
yard ghouls, who tear the body to pieces ; of two sinister 
droll little devils, who typify effectively the minor worries 
of life; a terrible bristling god of anger and many other 
ominous deities appear. The ostensible idea of the perfor- 
mance is to prepare the nerves of the faithful for inevitable 
encounters after death; the practical result to implant in 
their minds the importance of keeping in with the priests. 
The spectacle shows an extraordinary sense of hieratic 
drama, and details continually remind the spectator 
of Roman Catholic ceremonial. Lamaism is a corrupt 
form of Buddhism. It stands in the same relation to Budd- 
hism as Roman Catholicism, when the temporal power of 
the Pope existed, to primitive Christianity ; and like Catholi- 
cism, preserves within the crusted casket of ceremonial 
and polytheism, a spiritual core of ascetic contempt for this 
world. The dancers are accompanied by a music, strange, 
disturbing, and fitted to its purpose. Mr. T. H. Somerville 
has orchestrated it, and he expounds its characteristics 
himself. I cannot do better than quote his words : 

The principal item in the Tibetan orchestra is the percussion. 
There are drums of all sizes, from the small one made of the top of 
a human skull up to drums several feet in diameter. In addition 
to these, there are cymbals and gongs of various sorts. The 
Tibetans employ two wind instruments—a long, straight trumpet, 
some ten feet in length, and a kind of oboe. These are employed in 
the temples, and with them the Lamas accompany the devil dances 
which are so important a feature in their worship. Mendicants and 
private individuals use two stringed instruments—a violin and a 
kind of banjo. Our coolies, from the tribes of Nepal, beguiled the 
hours by singing their native songs, which had a curious appeal 
in their lilt, and by the fact that they were almost invariably in the 
ordinary major scale. Some of these airs are arranged as a short 
overture to the film at the Philharmonic Hall. But across the 
border of Tibet a different type of tune is found. The Tibetan 
music that we heard divides itself into three sections—first, the airs 
sung by the people, and played by mendicant fiddlers ; second, the 
chanting of the Lamas ; and third, the more orchestral music of the 
temples. The folk tunes are simple, usually repeated many times 
again and again. They suggest the negro “ Spirituale”’ which 
have lately become popular. 

The music played in the interval at the Everest film consists of 
a number of these airs. The mendicant fiddlers play delightful 
little tunes suggestive of the Scottish Highlands. The music of a 
Tibetan orchestra consists generally of the following component 
parts: (1) The rhythm, kept up in the drums and cymbals, and 
never ceasing, even when the other parts are silent ; (2) the drone 
bass played on two of the long trumpets, and consisting almost 
invariably of two notes a seventh apart; (3) the air, often mono- 
tonously repeated hundreds of times, played on the oboe, or rather 
its Tibetan equivalent. 

The conductor of the orchestra (who collected the music in Tibet 
while on the expedition) has trained it to play in true Tibetan 
manner, that is to say, improvising without written music. Certain 
signs given by the conductor indicate certain sounds and airs from 
the various instruments. By this means a close approximation is 
obtained to the exact way in which the Tibetans themselves play. 
The synchronisation of the music with the fantastic 

whirling, hopping figures has been admirably managed. 
One of the most interesting moments in the film is the 
moment when we see a close-up of a pilgrim who is also 
making his way to the mountain as a penance, measuring 
the two-hundred miles with his own length, by falling fiat 
at every step upon the stony ground. At a distance 
nothing could appear more grotesque than this method of 
progression. Suddenly we see him close: his face, one of 
singular dignity, is stamped with a seraphic calm. 
DesMonD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


WAS much interested in Mr. Turner’s two articles on 
I the quarrel between Nietzsche and Wagner which 

appeared in these columns on December 23rd and 
December 80th. Why did Nietzsche suddenly turn from 
adoring Wagner and his music to assaulting him as the 
incarnation of morbidity and the creator of a sham en- 
snaring art? Mr. Turner extracted an answer from the 
Nietzsche-Wagner correspondence. It did not satisfy me. 
I do not believe the right answer is to be found there, but 
in Nietzsche’s work as a whole. I have been confirmed 
in this opinion by reading Mr. Janko Lavrin’s Nietzsche 
and Modern Consciousness (Collins. 6s.), a book to be 
urgently recommended as the clearest and most pene- 
trating account of Nietzsche himself in relation to his 
philosophy yet written. It is not attractively written, but 
it is a very remarkable piece of psychological criticism—a 
first-rate book. 

* * * 

The breach with Wagner was probably the most painful 
incident in Nietzsche’s life. He endured then, at once, 
the love-disillusionment of a singularly solitary man and 
all the distress which a man of the greatest intellectual 
sensibility and depth of feeling may suffer from the collapse 
of his faith. The Nietzsche who is revealed by biographers 
and in his own letters is not only a man different from, 
but one diametrically opposed to the Nietzsche who thun- 
dered, struck, and danced fiercely in public; though, in 
a sense, every judgment he pronounced, every argument 
he used, had a more direct relation to his own personal 
experience at the moment than can be paralleled in the 
case of any other philosopher. The value of Mr. Lavrin’s 
essay is that he brings out these two points so that readers 
cannot forget them. 

a * a 

The philosopher who said (to the delight of many a 
disgruntled lover) that when a man goes among women 
he must not forget his whip, did not dare to make a 
declaration to Lou Salomé himself (Listen to the 
chorus of Ironic Spirits !), but asked a friend to indicate 
the state of his feelings; the philosopher who declared 
pity and sympathy with the sick to be the most degrading 
emotions, used to visit a paralysed boy every day, sit 
beside him wiping the sweat from his forehead and finally, 
out of slender means, paid for his treatment; the philo- 
sopher who wrote, “* He shall be greatest who can be most 
solitary, the most concealed, the most divergent, the 
man beyond good and evil, the master of his virtues, and 
of superabundance of will; precisely this shall be called 
greatness,” who, speaking of his own book, declared it to be 
“the loftiest on earth,” beneath which “the whole pheno- 
menon, mankind, lies at any incalculable distance,’’ was 
writing to his friend Peter Gast, “I long for a word 
of wisdom about myself’; and later to Rohde, 
“* Has anyone even an inkling of the real cause of my pro- 
longed ill-health over which I may even yet prevail? I 
am now forty-three, and am just as much alone now as I 
was asachild. . . .” “* Truth to tell, I live through you ; 
I advance by leaning on your shoulder,” he wrote to the 
same friend before the Wagner quarrel, “for my self- 
esteem is wretchedly weak and you have to assure me 
again and again of my own value”; and then in 1881, 
“* Friends like yourself must help me to sustain my belief 
in myself”; or again as late as 1888, “* And all these years 
no comfort, no drop of human sympathy, not a breath of 
love.” 

* * * 

What is the explanation of this startling contrast ? 
This is not the language of a man who regards mankind as 
so much manure for himself and the superman. The 





explanation is that Nietzsche was a sick man, desperately 
sick of several moral diseases, who was perpetually doctoring 
himself. His prescriptions were his philosophy, and it 
varied with his own spiritual needs of the moment. He 
prescribed them as universal remedies ; he wanted us all to 
swallow at once his own purges; and as he was a complex 
of common diseases some of his different prescriptions 
are salutary for some of his readers. He was a mélée of 
contradictory personalities. But we need not all drench 
ourselves with the same drugs. He himself, as Mr. Lavrin 
points out, is quite candid on this point; his ideas are 
means to intellectual, spiritual and even physical self- 
preservation ; truth in his eyes is that which removes an 
impediment to his own recovery and self-conquest. “A 
philosopher,” he says, “‘who has made the tour of many 
states of health, and always makes it anew, has also gone 
through just as many philosophies, and he really cannot 
do otherwise than to transform his condition on every 
occasion into the most ingenuous posture and position— 
this art of transfiguration is just philosophy.” It is, of 
course, not philosophy, but it is a definition of Nietzsche's 
conception of philosophy; and this incessant vigilance, 
this alert look-out for what was good or poisonous for 
him, sharpened his psychological insight into others to an 
extraordinary degree. Why should he not indulge for a 
while in orthodox positivism, if he could check tendencies 
in himself thereby of which he was afraid? Later on, he 
might invoke the artist against the thinker, the year after 
he might be driven to take the side of the thinker against 
the artist. It did not matter, there was no truth; the 
test of the truth of an idea was that it helped him at the 
moment. It depended upon his own state whether he 
used science to attack the religious man or religion to 
abash the complacency of science. Nietzsche’s thinking 
was ego-centric and his ego a dynamic chaos. 
ok * ck 

During his first period (1869-76) Nietzsche is “a 
romantic pessimist, a magniloquent reformer, a_ heroic 
educator of mankind.” His hero-worship is lavished 
upon the Philosopher, the Christian—Buddhistic Saint, 
the Tragic Artist. From 1876 to 1881 he refutes 
himself, and assaults Wagner and Schopenhauer and 
metaphysics as a free thinker; Nietzsche the romantic 
artist gives place to Nietzsche the gay and trenchant 
realist. In 1882 he is in reaction against the ra- 
tionalist ; and Nietzsche the biologist begins to castigate 
rationalism with extraordinary vigour: “the  super- 
man” emerges. “I find it too hard to live if I cannot 
do so in the grand style—this in confidence to you, my old 
comrade,” he wrote to Rohde in 1882. ‘ Without a goal 
that I could regard as rp mere important I should 
not have been able to hold myself aloft in the light above 
the black floods. This is really my only excuse for the 
sort of literature I have been producing ever since 1875; 
it is my recipe, my self-concocted medicine, against the 
disgust in life.” And he continues to require stronger 
and stronger doses of pride, until megalomania alone can 
relieve the distress and diffidence which the neglect of his 
writings creates in him. 

* x * 

Mr. Turner explains the breech with Wagner as the 
result of disillusionment with Wagner himself, Wagner's 
flamboyancy and self-absorption gradually working on 
Nietzsche’s nerves. Then came a bitter disappointment. 
Nietzsche had looked forward to the opening of Bayreuth 
as to the opening of a Temple for heroes. In 1876 he 
went to the first Festival, when Wagner appeared to him 
as an odiously complacent Circe among a herd of swine. 
Mr. Turner reminds us of Aubrey Beardsley’s picture of 
a Wagner audience (drawn, by the bye, twenty years 
later) that we may comprehend the shock Nietzsche 
received. But if he had still loved Wagner’s music, I do 
not believe he would have even noticed if many in the 
audience looked fat and frail. Something had changed 
within him, and what he had loved had become a deadly 
temptation—Nirvana, heroics, weakness. The snake had 
already cast its first skin. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Orissers. By L. H. Myers. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Seven for a Secret. By Mary Wese. Hutchinson. ° 7s. 6d. 
The Three Lovers. By Frank SwinnerTon. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


Cosmo is one of the Orissers. ‘* But you must not imagine 
that Cosmo is tragic in the ordinary way—nor even impressive. 
The tragedy of art is one thing, the tragedy of reality another. 
You are not purged by emotions of pity and terror as you 
listen to Cosmo; but your heart’s blood is gradually chilled 
by a gathering conviction of Truth! And you resist with 
defences very different from what might be imagined. For 
let me tell you this: the most efficient of all protective armours 
is inattention, lack of interest, boredom, ennui! At the outset 
the guardian of your sanity always presents what is dangerous 
as merely dull. You find Cosmo hard to listen to; if you 
persist your ennui becomes excruciating; it turns to acute 
discomfort, recklessness, and an ill-ease that is full of antagonism ; 
you sicken with a secret nausea and disgust.” This spirited 
sortie may be considered Mr. Myers’s defence against what is 
I think bound to be the general opinion of his book; and 
I find my sensations when reading The Orissers so well described 
that in deference to the author’s acuteness, I must offend against 
the first rule of the critic’s craft, which is never to appear 
uncertain. After all, it may be only my obduracy against 
truth which prevents me recognising the importance of the 
book. There is evidence of intense thought and unrelaxing 
labour on the part of Mr. Myers, and if at the end I remain 
baffled and befogged, it is probably my own fault. 

There is a good deal of plot and counter-plot in the book, 
an attempted murder, a successful murder, and a stabbing 
rather @ la Veriaine. But it remains one of the least sensational 
novels ever published, with about the same relation to the 
ordinary story of wills and family feuds as The Golden Bowl has 
to the ordinary novel of adultery. Mr. Myers reminds me at 
times of a latish Henry James who has read the Russians and 
lost in the process all the lovely shimmer that plays upon his 
work. But I will try to give not so much a criticism as some 
account of the book, to help on their way those who like tough 
nuts to crack. I suspect that some inspired interpretation of 
the book will soon appear. The pity is that it should be 
necessary. 

The actual plot is concerned with the fate of a country house, 
Eamor. In and around it live two sharply divided sets of 
people, the Orissers who have owned it for centuries, and the 
Maynes whose money has now a hold upon it. In the former 
party we find Lilian, a Miss Orisser by birth, a Lady Orisser by 
marriage, and now the wife of John Mayne ; her lover, Allen ; 
her stepson, Nicholas; and her cousin, Isabel. In the other 
camp are John Mayne; his nieces Nina and Madeline; and 
Walter, who is Madeline’s fiancé and John Mayne’s right-hand 
man and business successor. Lilian has married John Mayne 
on the much too verbal understanding that he will bequeath 
the Eamor estate back to the Orissers. He is dying during 
most of the book, and the question is whether or not he will 
keep his word and leave the place to the Orissers, who have 
treated him and his relations with the contempt that their 
vulgarity inspires; and whether, if he leaves it to Madeline, 
she will hand it on to the Orissers. It must be explained that 
the two camps at Eamor hate each other with all the ferocity 
of mutual misunderstanding, and something more. It is a 
confrontation of county folk and parvenus, of intellectuals and 
emotionals. The Mayne party is to some extent divided against 
itself, while the situation of the Orissers is complicated by the 
precarious existence of Cosmo, another stepson of Lilian, and 
the black sheep of the Orisser family. He is usually supposed 
to be at the point of death, or in Mexico, and the Orisser party 
try to keep all knowledge of him from the Maynes, for fear 
of the estate being left, after all, to him. Eventually, John 
Mayne does die, and the Orissers are left in possession, but 
it is too late. They have been spoiled by the sordid contest. 

It is difficult to imagine anyone really caring which of the 
rival camps has won. I do not imagine the author wanted us 
to care. He works out patiently the complicated relations 
and various reactions of these characters in face of one another 
and of the situation, but the principal aim of the book seems 
to be some sort of criticism, interpretation, and theory, of the 
whole fabric of modern human nature. Every character 
apparently represents less an individual than some typical 
human “ make-up ” of intellect and emotion, and Eamor seems 
a symbol as well as a place, like the Kingdom of Heaven. John 
Mayne, successful business man and philanthropist, is the 
Spontaneous being who achieves success and happiness by 





remaining unconscious of the inconsistency between the im- 
pulses that he follows. Madeline is just the instrument of 
nature for perpetuating the race, coarse, sentimental, and 
bursting with that morality which, Mr. Myers says, is merely 
the dignifying of sex. Nina is the most offensive type of all, 
with her lowered voice and inquisitive eye, always “ greatly 
troubled and perplexed,” the last person, in her own opinion, 
to think evilof anyone, but, in fact,a most evil-wishing and hypo- 
crital busybody. Walter is the perfect member of the herd, 
schooled by human society to refer all his opinions and actions 
to its verdict. These are all worthy ordinary folk, made to 
look quite disgusting by the intense antinomianism of the 
author. The Orissers, who represent the higher side of mankind, 
are hard, cold intellectualists : Lilian, corpse-like and remorse- 
lessly well-mannered ; Nicholas, detached, contemptuous, anti- 
social, anti-sentimental, and trying to act on the principle that 
all that lies between animalism and pure intelligence is rubbish ; 
Allen (an Orisser by adoption), who dreams of a reconciliation 
between the impulses of the individual and the profound un- 
alterable instincts of the race ; and, lastly, Cosmo, the outlaw, 
who has abolished what Freud calls the censor, who rejects 
normal loves and ordinary emotions, sardonic, Satanic, utterly 
self-conscious and magnificent in his anarchism. Cosmo is far 
the finest character in the book, and it is a great pity that he 
hovers so near the edge of it, and is killed off half-way through. 
When Nicholas saves him from suicide, one hopes that he will 
assume the responsibility for this life, and the apostolate of 
these ideas, but that peters out. In fact, everything does. At 
least, the design is not easily perceptible. The main theme 
appears to be the difference between the ends of the race and 
the individual will, with the resulting nervous and mental 
strain ; but the case is never put with the necessary sharpness, 
and there is not a clear enough liaison between the story and 
the theme. A mist hangs over the book, clouding it into the 
appearance of an over-exposed photograph. It may be scien- 
tific; it is certainly austere. I have read it carefully, but 
only once (it is 588 pages long). Of two things at least I am 
pretty sure: Mr. Myers has something intensely interesting 
to say, and he has not managed to say it in at all a felicitous 
manner. 

I admit I do not like country life, as opposed to country- 
house life. And novels about it have either the revolting 
prettiness of the average English water-colour, or else are as 
sombre and depressing as descriptions of rain-swept moors 
can make them. The vocabulary of their rustics is either 
sadly limited or unconvincing in its richness, and I can take no 
comfort from being told on what sort of tree each particular 
species of bird prefers to perch. Zola and Mr. Aldous Huxley 
seem to me to have said the last word about farm-life, the former 
in the numberless pages of La Terre, the latter in one sentence 
of Crome Yellow—* Farming seems to be mostly cruelty or 
indecency.” So that, when I read at the beginning of Seven 
for a Secret, 

I want a sparkling band round my head, and sparkling slippers 
on my feet, and a gown that goes “hush! hush!” like growing 
grass and them saying: ‘“ There’s Gillian Lovekin !” in a whisper, 

I immediately suppose that the Irish players have been touring 
in the provinces. But soon it becomes apparent even to my 
immensely inexpert eye that Mrs. Webb knows the country 
intimately, and describes it honestly; and that the reason 
for the particularly picturesque turn of their speech is that 
the farm on which they live is called Dysgwifas, and situated 
on the Celtic fringe, in the country where once Mr. A. E. Housman 
was so wonderfully bewizarded. The heroine’s name you 
have already learnt, the hero is called Robert Rideout. He 
is a cowman who writes rather good pennillions (that is the 
Salopian for poems). The characters are as agreeable as their 
names, the country speech falls sweetly from their lips, and 
though there is a murder, a bigamy, and enough trouble of all 
sorts to interfere with the smooth running of true love, the 
general picture is undisturbing and almost Arcadian. The 
poet-ploughman strikes me as too much the poet and too little 
the ploughman, an impression which the picture of a pretty 
boy on the jacket unfortunately emphasizes. (It is time the 
Trade Union of authors started a campaign against these 
libellous jackets.) The right bucolic bouquet demands a touch 
more manure. Mrs. Webb gives us everything that is comfortable 
about the country, old tales and fairs and food and gypsies, 
and nothing uncomfortable like complaints about the weather, 
dirt, and boredom. These no doubt she takes for granted. 
I am confident that Mrs. Webb writes just as candidly as 
Zola and Mr. Huxley, and if her picture is brighter, it is because 
she is, I believe, herself a countrywoman, and country 
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sensibilities are different, though not necessarily more obtuse. 
Seven for a Secret can be recommended to everyone who likes the 
novel of rusticity ; she is not tiresomely feminist and my only 
suggestion is the perhaps impertinent one that Mrs. Webb 
should bring to her next work a rather sharper irony. 

With The Three Lovers we enter a different world. Most 
people will remember Miss José Collins warbling a waltz with 
the wonderful refrain, “‘ Oh! for a night in Bohemia, hemia, 
hemia!” It is to this fascinating world of Soho restaurants, 
second-rate night-clubs and studios inhabited by people who 
do not paint, that Mr. Swinnerton leads us. The heroine owns 
to the rather best-selling name of Patricia Quin. The title of 
the book suggests that she has three lovers. Though not too 
moral, she is much too cute to have even one. There are two 
men who want to become her lovers, and one who wants to be 
her husband. Her hesitation in throwing the apple makes the 
story. In this judgment of Paris, Aphrodite is a handsome 
sporting journalist, Athene a clever Jew, and Hera a prosperous 
business man. Patricia knows better than Paris, and plumps 
for Hera. The business man turns out to have the heart of a 
boy, and the girl certainly has the heart of a business woman. 
We never tremble for Miss Quin’s twice attempted virtue, 
which she preserves by an instinctive attachment to Safety 
First. Much less of a fool than she seems, she certainly deserves 
to win her happy home in a desirable and well-appointed mansion 
in a choice position in Kensington. There are, I suppose, 
people as ignoble as the characters in this book, and I fancy 
they must be particularly attracted by ‘“‘ hemia, hemia ” ; 
but if a writer of Mr. Swinnerton’s talents wants to write about 
them, he might really put his tongue a little further into his 
cheek. Apart from some rather odd details of Kensington life, 
the book makes a likely enough story. It is hardly bad enough 
to sell much among the illiterate, and nothing like good enough 
to add to Mr. Swinnerton’s considerable reputation. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


GEORGIAN POETRY 
Georgian Poetry, 1920-22. The Poetry Bookshop. 6s. 


We'll to the woods no more, 
The laurels all are cut. 


We know it is not true; we know it is as false as when the 
churlish patrons of Theocritus two thousand years ago mur- 
mured “* Homer’s enough for all”; and yet it is hard to avoid 
moments of doubt when reading a volume like this last of 
Georgian poetry, so accomplished, so careful—and so im- 
potently dull. It is not so much, one feels, the editorial fault 
of “ E. M.,” whose preface is indeed the most amusing thing 
in the book. In it he admits that he has no use for that class 
of modern verse which seems to him “ in its lack of inspiration 
and its disregard of form, like gravy imitating lava”; admits, 
too, that the kind he prefers may seem to others “ in its lack 
of inspiration and its comparative finish, like tapioca imitating 
pearls. Either view—possibly both—may be right.” There is 
the rub, for those who think that both—with exceptions—are. 

If one dare point to any one thing as wrong with poets so 
many and diverse, it is this—they are for ever trying to be 
painters. In moderation, well enough; but this perpetual 
use of pen for brush, this preoccupation with picturesque 
prettinesses, this miscroscopic peering about for something no 
other peerer shall have “‘ observed ” before, is growing intoler- 
able. We are tired of being led out into the wilderness to be 
shown some reed shaking in the wind; the grasshopper is 
become a burden; and we are sick of rising up at the voice 
of every bird from wren to phcenix, to say nothing of : 

drinking sound of grass, 
Worm-talk, clashing jaws of moth 
Chumbling holes in cloth : 
The groan of ants that undertake 
Gigantic loads for honour’s sake— 
Their sinews creak, their breath comes thin : 
Whir of spiders when they spin. . . 

Agreeable enough, but we seem to have heard it so often 
lately ; a truce to your butterfly-nets, your rhyming ornitho- 
logies, your Kodak lyrics, your censuses of the streaks in the 
tulip. We are weary of seeing through others’ eyes, of standing 
at gaze like Joshua’s moon, of the rags of a bastard Words- 
worthianism. This still life will be the death of us : 

Of caterpillars Fabre tells how day after day. . . 


The fireflies rise and fall 
And tangle up their dithering skeins of light. 


“Damn it, Tom,” as Byron said to Moore, ecstasising over a 
Venetian sunrise, “don’t be poetical.” Mr. Pope, too, was 
prophetic: 

Pretty in amber to observe the forms 

Of hairs or straws or dirt or grubs or worms. 

The things, we know, are neither rich nor rare, 

But wonder how the devil they got there. 
One is always being reminded by these inhuman rhapsodies of 
the battle-pictures which a Christian captive once executed for 
a Dey of Algiers, in strict conformity with that law of Islam 
which forbids any representation of the human form. 

This plague of perverted naturalism is one root of the respect- 
able dullness of the Georgian rank and file; another is their 
inability to create the thrill of strangeness which is the soul 
of Romantic poetry—that strangeness which Mr. Hardy and 
Professor Housman have sought in going back to the English 
countryside, Mr. de la Mare in fairyland, Mr. Yeats in his Celtic 
twilight, Mr. Masefield on the sea. This is not a cheap recipe of 
their success, but one condition of it; another is their passionate 
human interest, blurred by no delusion that any subject is as 
good as any other. And these conditions are not fulfilled by 
such mixtures of literariness and banality as 

twenty easy artful overs of Rhodes, 
So many stanzas of the Faerie Queen. 

What will one remember of this book in a year’s time ? Mr. 
Lawrence’s “‘Snake,” ‘so eminent in its dignity and sincerity, 
the grace of Mr. de la Mare’s “* Sephina ” (but then Mr. de la 
Mare goes without saying), the artless-seeming vividness of 
Mr. Davies : 

I turned my head and saw the wind 
Not far from where I stood, 
Dragging the corn by her golden hair, 
Into a dark and lonely wood, 
the gentle quietude of Mr. Blunden’s ** Almswomen ”’ (but not 
his ** Child’s Grave’), and Mr. Shanks’ *“ Woman’s Song.” 
Mr. Drinkwater’s Sonnets challenge comparisons with Shake- 
speare, as Mr. Armstrong’s “* Honey Harvest” with the Georgics, 
that are fatal. But Mr. Quennell promises even better than he 
performs, for he has original eyes in his head, provided he 
does not cultivate a squint. 

** T- have tried to choose no verse,’ 
in Wordsworth’s phrase : 

The high and tender Muses shall accept 

With gracious smile, deliberately pleased.” 
So it is. Well enough for those that love to take their pleasures 
** deliberately ’’; well for the high and tender Muses. But 
others will remember the voice of other poets who thrilled them 
with no “ by your leave,” who took the Heavens of delight by 
storm : 


, 


says E. M., “ but such as 


Ah the singing, ah the delight, the passion ! 

All the Loves wept, listening ; sick with anguish, 

Stood the crowned nine Muses about Apollo ; 
‘ear was upon them. 


After that go back to your twitterings. F. Le In 


THE WORKS OF LI PO 


The Works of Li Po. Done into English Verse by SuicryosHi 
Opsata. New York: Dutton. $3.50. 


There was once a talented Austrian at Cambridge who, though 
he came up knowing no English, was able after a few terms to 
take a casual, interjectory part in conversation without its being 
noticed, by those who met him for the first time, that he spoke 
with a foreign accent. The secret of this success was that he 
spoke always in a very low, colourless voice, almost a whisper. 

Mr. Obata adopts the same method. Translating from one 
language which is not his own (for he is a Japanese) into another 
with which he is imperfectly familiar, he is content to clothe his 
thoughts in the weakest, faintest film of speech. Sometimes, 
indeed, his whisper becomes almost inaudible. 

It may at first sight seem paradoxical to suppose that this 


can be a possible method of treating poetry so gorgeously - 


coloured as that of Li Po. It is true that Mr. Obata’s versions 
give a certain impression of emptiness. But this very reticence 
is, I think, a positive advantage. He does not obstruct ; there 
falls across his pages neither the burly shadow of Young America 
nor the comfortable flicker of Victorian vers de société. Yet, 
though both his rhythm and his language are somewhat weak, 
there is great art in these apparently guileless and literal trans- 
lations. Compare them, for example, with the merely scholastic 
versions of Florenz, Bernhardi or even those of the more literary 
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Saint-Denys, and you will realise that what Mr. Obata has 
made seem so easy is in fact a notable triumph of taste and skill. 

The Introduction contains a short account of Ming Huang’s 
reign and a biography of Li Po, the fullest that has yet appeared. 
What Mr. Obata does not tell us (and we have no right to com- 
plain) is the place which he considers Li Po’s poetry to occupy 
in the general edifice of Chinese literature. What was his 
relation to his predecessors, his contemporaries ? What was 
his influence upon his successors ? 

Theoretically, such questions have nothing to do with the 
esthetic value of works of art. One can enjoy @dipus Tyrannus 
without knowing that Aischylus existed ; or Raphael, without 
having heardof Perugino. But, actually, sensitivity to esthetic 
impressions seems to go hand-in-hand with at least a certain 
degree of intellectual curiosity. (The converse is not true.) 

Works of genius do not drop out of the sky. Though forged 
of a different metal, they are none the less links in the chain. 
And those who resent as irrelevant or profane the historical 
analysis of a work of art are commonly persons who have reacted 
weakly to it, and fear lest the faint spell which Beauty has laid 
upon them may be broken at the first touch of Thought. 

No poet has ever lent himself better to such analysis than 
Li Po. He is in himself a whole chapter of literary history. 
In his earliest phase he is a belated seventh-century poet, 
assisting (like the great seventh-century writer Ch’én Tzi-ang) 
in the revival of the moralistic, reconditely allusive style of the 
third century. Then (to miss out many transitional stages) 
there are the Court poems of the “forties and early ‘fifties. In 
these he is the typical eighth-century euphuist : the conventional 
flatterer, gay, fluent and quite impersonal. (As, for example, 
in the poems which he addressed to Ming Huang at the time 
of the Court’s precipitate flight to Ssechuan.) 

His poems in praise of Yang Kuei-fei (the Emperor's con- 
cubine) are in the highest degree cold, abstract and conventional. 
They bring us (which is not to be wondered at) into no kind of 
contact with this fat and petulant divorcée. After all, Catullus, 
the most intimately communicative of poets, tells us little of 
Lesbia save that she kept a sparrow and was unfaithful ; and 
Lesbia was his own mistress, whereas Kuei-fei was someone else’s. 

The poems written after Ming Huang’s catastrophe reflect 
the great change which the hideous turmoils of 755-757 had 
wrought in the soul of China. In the disillusioned poem, “ To 
the Honorable Justice Hsin ”’ (p. 167) : 

Once we dwelt in the city of Ch’ang-an 

In wild esctasy of flowers and willow-green 

° sat feasting at a tortoise-table ; 

And there was endless singing and dancing ; 

We thought it would last forever, you and I; 
How were we to know that the grass would tremble 
And the wind and dust come, roaring down ? 


In this poem (which reminds one of Policenes’s 
We were, fair queen, 
Two lads that thought there was no more behind, 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal) 


and in the ‘“‘ To Wei, Governor of Chiang-hsia ” (p. 173), Li Po 
is a ninth-century poet; he foreshadows the highly personal 
poetry of Po Chii-i. 

His popularity in Europe is due, I think, chiefly to the prestige 
of hisname. His quality is purely lyrical and therefore untrans- 
latable ; the content of his poems (which alone can be trans- 
lated) is, except in his last period, highly traditional and con- 
ventional. If Mr. Obata had filled this book with poems by 
Li Po’s contemporaries, nay, even with Korean, Japanese or 
Annamite imitations, his readers would have been perfectly 
contented. None the less, judged in the original, Li Po’s con- 
temporaries appear vastly inferior, and his foreign imitators 
completely worthless. 

It is clear, then, that from translations one can learn very 
little about Li Po’s poetry, qua poetry. Why do translations 
of foreign poetry excite so much interest? Not, evidently, 
because of their literary quality, but because they convey to 
us (in a way that histories, books of travel, etc., never can) a 
picture of unfamiliar ways of thought, of a different outlook 
upon life. History tells us what men have done; poetry tells 
us what they have felt. 

Mr. Obata is one of the very few translators of Oriental poetry 
who gives one the impression that he is capable of telling us 
what his poet felt. Most translators (those of Persian poetry, 
for example) either arouse one’s suspicions by using rhymed 
verse-forms which are obviously not under their control, or by 
a handling of language so insensitive that one cannot believe 
the writer to be capable of understanding poetry of any kind. 





Mr. Obata, in spite of a too facile acceptance of obscurities, 
has obviously striven to tell us what Li Po felt; and his use 
of words (even in a language foreign to him) shows that poetry 
is his province. A. W. 


THE PEACE OF VIOLENCE 


The Decadence of Europe: The Paths of Reconstruction. By 
Francesco Nitti. Translated from the Italian by F. 
Brittain, B.A. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 

This much-heralded book of Signor Nitti’s is a disappointment. 
It carries us very little further than Peaceless Europe, which he 
published last spring. The central theme is the same—the folly 
and iniquity of the Peace Treaties, the pitiable state of Germany, 
the madness of France, who is bringing ruin, not only on the 
Germans, but on herself and all Europe. So far as the majority 
of the people of this country is concerned, there will be but little 
disagreement on those points ; Signor Nitti is preaching to the 
converted. There is a minority, however, which needs to be 
persuaded and will not be persuaded, we fear, by his book. 
Signor Nitti is too prone to spoil a good case with bad arguments. 
His partisanship and prejudices appear to have grown consider- 
ably in the last twelve months, and they are strangely violent 
for such a “ good European ” as he professes to be ; he exagger- 
ates unscrupulously and he constantly prefers rhetoric to logic. 
It is legitimate to attack the Reparation Commission—a body 
of men who, as Signor Nitti asserts, have shown themselves 
** cynical, incompetent, and greedy of gain.’ But is it true to 
say that the Reparation Commission “ controls the whole of the 
economic and financial life of the defeated countries and practic- 
ally the whole of Germany, whose laws, regulations and adminis- 
trative arrangements it modifies at its pleasure?” It is 
legitimate to criticise the Armies of Occupation. But what 
good purpose is served by saying that British private soldiers 
receive ‘“‘enormous and extravagant rates of pay?” It is 
proper to insist on the folly and cruelty of humiliating the 
Germans by putting black troops into the Rhineland. It is 
both silly and mischievous to suggest that these Africans are 
** perhaps cannibals ” and that their chief pursuit is the violation 
of white women and children. Signor Nitti’s judgments of 
various nations and persons are more often interesting than 
convincing. Hungary, Mr. Lloyd George and the American 
people move his admiration, M. Clemengeau, ex-President 
Wilson, Poland and China his spleen. The Chinese representatives 
on the League and other international bodies he sees as “* skilful 
diplomats, unscrupulous, untruthful and wearing a veneer of 
European culture,” and their country as a rotten mass of 
anarchy and corruption. For the Poles his feelings seem to be 
approximately those of Frederick the Great and the Empress 
Catherine. 

But the oddest of Signor Nitti’s vagaries is his elaborate 
comparison of the Treaty of Versailles with the Treaty of Vienna 
of 1815. It is reasonable enough to contrast the statesmen of 
a century ago with those of to-day, to set their wise clemency to 
a beaten France against the brutal folly which the Allied and 
Associated Powers have shown towards a beaten Germany. 
But Signor Nitti is not content with that. He asks us to believe 
in the ** moral greatness ’’ and “ political grandeur ” of Metter- 
nich and Castlereagh, and to see in them “ the representatives of 
a higher civilisation and a nobler period of history.’’ This is 
sheer nonsense. The Tsar Alexander, perhaps, had some 
generous feelings (so, for that matter, had President Wilson in 
1919), and Castlereagh had the sense to see that a strong France 
would be a useful counterweight against Russia and Prussia, the 
gentlemanliness to be shocked by the violence and greed of the 
Prussian armies of occupation, and the resolution to oppose 
Berlin’s demands for a huge indemnity and for the surrender 
of Alsace-Lorraine, French Flanders and Savoy. But 
Castlereagh’s policy was the Balance of Power; it was, if you 
like, expedient, but there was nothing noble about it. As for 
Metternich, one of his principal objects—which he secured at 
the Congress of Vienna—was the crushing of liberal and con- 
stitutional hopes and the establishment of Austrian influence in 
Italy. Nor were the mangling of Poland and the aggrandise- 
ment of Prussia dictated by anything else but the same “ un- 
bridled greed,” against which Signor Nitti fulminates in the 
men of 1919. It is ludicrous, as any student of history knows, to 
say that the Europe of to-day in comparison with the Europe of 
1815 “ appears, not only morally debased, but so far inferior 
that one cannot conceive how so great a decadence has been 
possible.” 

Nevertheless, Signor Nitti is right in his main contention, 
that the peace of violence is undermining our civilisation. 
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Ignorance in the statesmen, hatred, vanity and greed in the 
peoples, have played, and are still playing, a disastrous part. 
How is Europe to be saved? Signor Nitti pays a flattering — 
perhaps too flattering—tribute to the efforts that Great Britain 
has made to settle the Reparations problem. But France with 
her satellites perpetually blocks the way. She is the chief 
apostle of the gospel of force. Among the swollen armaments of 
the world (Signor Nitti gives a good many facts and figures on 
this head), those of France stand first and, at her instigation, we 
are all busy with the development of submarines and aeroplanes 
and poison gases, which will presently involve a general débdcle. 
The only quarter, in Signor Nitti’s view, from which salvation 
can come is America. He addresses a long and earnest exhorta- 
tion to the United States to cancel their debts, in their own 
interest, as well as in that of their debtors. For America, he 
says, ‘“‘ must exert economic and moral pressure in order that 
Europe may be reconstructed on the grandest possible scale. 
She can impose peace, as she imposed victory.”” But can she? 
A general cancellation of debts might have been effective two 
or three years ago—even a few months ago; but the situation 
has now worsened, and even if America could be induced to 
abandon all her claims on Europe, it is by no means certain 
that France would agree to the conditions on which alone such 
an abandonment could be offered. Signor Nitti’s hopeful 
conclusion to his gloomy book leaves us, we fear, very much 
where we were. Cc. M. L. 


FROM CROW-SCARING TO 
WESTMINSTER 
From Crow-Scaring to Westminster. An Autobiography. By 


GreorGE Epwarps, O.B.E. Labour Publishing Co. 7s. 6d, 


Many books have been written about the agricultural labourer, 
but there are few that tell the story from the labourer’s own 
point of view. That is, in part, the attraction of the simple 
and wonderful record which Mr. George Edwards has written 
of his own life. It has been a life of poverty—of the dire 
extreme of misery in the early years, when his father was sent 
to prison for taking turnips from the field to feed his starving 
family, and of life well below the “ poverty line ” of the social 
investigator almost to the end. When Mr. Edwards was 
General Secretary of the Agricultural Labourers’ Union, with 
almost the whole of its responsibility on his shoulders, he 
received for years the salary of 13s. a week, out of which he had 
to maintain his niece, who acted as Assistant-Secretary. He 
tells, somewhat pathetically, that it was while he was paid at 
this rate that he was most persistently accused of being a “ hired 
agitator,” setting class against class in his personal interest. 

The story of human suffering which Mr. Edwards tells, 
extraordinarily simply and without a word of false sentiment, 
is part of this book’s attraction. But its great value is the 
personality of its writer. Wholly without literary artifice, he 
manages by his absolute candour and singleness of mind to 
convey himself and his message of good faith and good will 
with complete and compelling clarity. Never was a man less 
self-seeking, more simple in his devotion to the cause of his 
fellow labourers, more abiding in his faith in times of trouble. 
His Methodism, intermingled with his politics, his seventh day 
devoted to religious work even in the midst of the acutest Trade 
Union troubles, his insistence that all Sunday Labour meetings 
shall be “of a strictly religious character”—these are the 
stuff out of which the miners, as well as the agricultural labourers, 
built up their organisation a generation ago. Mr. Edwards is 
an old man, typical of a generation that is gone ; he has written 
a book that will stand as a monument of the best work of his 
day and his class. 

He has a keen sense of humour, and his book is full of amusing 
passages. He has been often accused of unorthodoxy in religion. 
He tells how a parson once waylaid him, accused him of insulting 
the Lord Jesus Christ, and demanded an apology: 

I told him I had done nothing of the kind, and, so far as apolo- 
gising to him, he would be the last man I should apologise to. 
Whereupon he informed me that he was a champion lightweight 
boxer, and if I did not there would be bloodshed; and he came 
towards me. I at once pushed him over and left the room. 


The book gives a very clear picture of the struggles of the 
agricultural labourers during and after the great rural depression. 
It shows how hard has been the task of those who have struggled 
to get the labourers organised, and how isolated they have 
been from help and from contact with the town workers. But 
it shows, too, in the record of really amazing persistence and toil 





that makes up its author’s life, what stuff there is in the country- 
side, and what capacity for endurance and accomplishment. 
A book of plain telling such as this is worth a dozen treatises 
about the rural labourer. It makes the countryside and its 
problems live. It is the plain unvarnished tale that carries 
conviction because of the simple sincerity with which the writer 
sets down his personal experience of good and evil. 


TRACTATUS LOGICO—PHILOSOPHICUS 


Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. By Lupwic WITTGENSTEIN. With 
an Introduction by BEerrranpD RusseELy. Kegan Paul. 
10s. 6d. 


Students of Mr. Russell’s later philosophical works have been 
intrigued by mysterious references to a certain Mr. Wittgenstein, 
whose unpublished researches in logic, we were assured, were of 
the highest importance. Mr. Wittgenstein’s work is now 
published in Mr. Ogden’s series in the admirable form of a literal 
English translation opposite the German original, and is quite 
as exciting as we had been led to suppose it would be. Indeed 
more; for the theories, expressed in aphorisms after the style 
of Nietzsche numbered in decimals in the manner of Principia 
Mathematica, are not put forward tentatively as hypotheses, 
as is expected from one who would be classed with the Cambridge 
philosophical school, but as The Truth (though this turns out 
to be much less than that usually claimed by system-building 
philosophers) : 

The truth of the thoughts communicated here seems to me 
unassailable and definitive. I am, therefore, of the opinion that 
the problems [of philosophy] have in essentials been finally solved. 
And if I am not mistaken in this, then the value of this work 
secondly consists in the fact that it shows how little has been done 
when these problems have been solved.—{ Preface.) 


Mr. Wittgenstein’s solution is that all philosophical questions 
are nonsense-questions, because they are based on a misunder- 
standing of the logic of verbal expression. The world consists 
of facts, about which we talk and think by making “ pictures” 
of these facts. A proposition expressed in words, such as 
** Cambridge is north of London,” is not the name of a fact 
(as the word “* Cambridge ” is the name of an object which is a 
constituent of the fact); but the fact that in the sentence the 
word ‘* Cambridge ” has a certain relation to the word “ London,” 
says that in fact Cambridge is north of London. We learn 
that this is the fact that is expressed in an exactly similar manner 
from the verbal proposition as from a map of England. Both 
the map and the proposition represent pictorially a possible 
state of affairs; if this is the actual state of affairs (as in our 
case) the proposition is true; if not, it is false. But in either 
case there must be some element common to both the picture 
and the fact in order that the picture should be a picture at all. 
He illustrates this by the various musical “ pictures” we can 
make: 

The gramophone record, the musical thought, the score, the 
waves of sound, all stand to one another in that pictorial internal 
relation which holds between language and the world. To all of 
them the logical structure is common.—{4.014.) 


But we cannot say anything about this common structure, 
for it is the structure of the sentence as well as of the fact, and 
to talk about it in more sentences is impossible. So everything 
that has to do with the form of expression cannot be expressed, 
and all propositions which deal with this inexpressible (among 
which Mr. Wittgenstein would include all philosophical proposi- 
tions) are strictly meaningless : 


The right method in philosophy would be this. To say nothing 
except what can be said, i.e., the propositions of natural science, 
i.e., something that has nothing to do with philosophy ; and then 
always, when someone else wished to say something metaphysical, 
to demonstrate to him that he had given no meaning to certain 
signs in his propositions. This method would be unsatisfying to 
the other—he would not have the feeling that we were teaching 
him philosophy—but it would be the only strictly correct method. 
—(6.53.) 

To the suggestion that, at any rate, logical and mathematical 
propositions (which are certainly not propositions of natural 
science) are true, Mr. Wittgenstein replies by showing that they 
are either tautologies or mere rules for the substitution of equiva- 
lent symbols, and so say nothing. In the ultimate analysis 
the world consists of “atomic facts” not composed of other 
facts; and we make elementary propositions asserting the 
existence or non-existence of these atomic facts. According 
to Mr. Wittgenstein, every proposition is a “ truth-function ” 
of these elementary propositions—that is to say, its truth or 
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““ Quid debeas, O Roma, Neronibus 


.” Horace (Odes, Bk. iv., Ode iv.) 


A Page of new & recent Books of History & Biography 


England & the English. 


The PEOPLE of ENGLAND. By Sir Stanley 
Leathes, K.B.C. In 3 Vols. New and con- 
cluding volume just published: The People 
on Its Trial. With many illustrations. Cr. 
8vo. 6s. 
KNOLE & the Sackvilles. By V. Sackville 
West. New Impression. Beautifully illus- 


trated. 25s. 
The HOUSE of LYME. By the Lady Newton. 
Profusely illustrated. Royal 8vo. 2is. 


A MISJUDGED MONARCH (Charles II.). 
By Sir H. M. Imbert-Terry. Demy 8vo. 
Illus. 15s. 


America. 


WOODROW WILSON & World Settlement. 
By Ray Stannard Baker. Demy 8vo. In 3 
vols. Vols. I. & II., 36s. Vol. III. (to be 
published shortly), 18s. 

MY LIFE & WORK: The Autobiography 
of Henry Ford. Large demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


France. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Edited by F. Funck-Brentano. In 6 vols. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. each. Recently pub- 
lished: The Middle Ages, by F. Funck- 
Brentano. 

The DAUPHIN (Louis xvii.) : The Riddle of the 
Temple. By G. Lenétre. Demy 8vo. Illus. 15s. 
GAMBETTA. By Paul Deschanel, formerly 
President of the French Republic. Demy 8vo. 153. 
Memoirs of the Duchesse de DINO. Edited by 
the Princess Radziwill. Demy 8vo. 3 vols. 10s. each. 
The Letters of PAUL GAUGUIN to Georges 
Daniel de Monfried (shortly). Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Italy. 


The RENAISSANCE (Savonarola—Cesare 
Borgia— Julius II.—Leo X.—Michael Angelo). 
By Arthur, Count Gobineau. Edited by Dr. 
Oscar Levy. 20 illustrations. Demy 8vo. Ios. 


Four Great Foreigners. 


The Last Days of TOLSTOY. By Vladimir 
Tchertkoff. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
FYODOR DOSTOEVSKY: A Study. By 


his daughter, Aimée Dostoevsky. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 


The Far East & the Far West. 


CHINA, JAPAN & KOREA. By J. 0. P. 
Bland. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 2Is. 
CHINA under the Empress Dowager. By 
J. 0. P. Bland and E. Backhouse. Ry). 8vo. 
Illus. 12s. 6d. 


Wm. Heinemann, Lia., 








The Life of Sir Ernest SHACKLETON, 
(Shortly.) By Dr. H. R. Mill. Illustrated. 

Demy 8vo. About 21s. 
Written with the permission of Lady Shackleton, this 
will be the great explorer’s authoritative biography. 


The Letters of Lord & Lady WOLSELEY. 
Edited by Sir George Arthur. Demy 8vo. 
25s. 
The PUPPET SHOW of MEMORY. The Auto- 
biography of Maurice Baring. Demy 8vo. 21s. 
STERNE’S ELIZA: with her Letters. By 
Arnold Wright and W. L. Sclater. Demy 
8vo. ros. 6d. 


The Life and Letters of WALTER H. PAGE. 
Selected and with the narrative by Burton J. 
Hendrick. 4th Impression. Demy 8vo. 


2 Vols. 36s. 
The ORDEAL of MARK TWAIN. By van 
Wyck Brooks. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Madame de MAINTENON. By Mme. St. 
René Taillandier. Preface by Paul Bourget. 


Demy 8vo. 15s. 
The Life of DANTON. By Louis Madelin. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. 
MIRABEAU. By Lowis Barthou.  Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
Madame RECAMIER. By Edouard Herriot. 
2 vols. Demy 8vo. Portraits. 20s. 
The Duchesse de CHEVREUSE. By Lowis 
Batiffol. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
NAPOLEON & the Fair Sex. By Frédéric 
Masson. Portrait. Demy 8vo. 6s. 


The Greatness and Decline of ROME. By 
Guglielmo Ferrero. In 5 vols.: from the 
earliest days of the Republic down to the Age 
of Augustus. Demy 8vo. {2 2s. the set. 


Selected Letters of NIETZSCHE. Edited by 
Dr. Oscar Levy. Demy 8vo. 15s. 


The Memoirs of HEINRICH HEINE. From 
his works, letters and conversations. 2 vols. 
Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


THE CONQUEST of NEW GRANADA. By 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
CARTAGENA & the Banks of the SINU. 
By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. Demy 8vo. 

15s. 
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falsehood is determined solely by the truth or falsehood of the 
elementary propositions of which it is composed. Logical 
propositions are truth-functions which are true whether their 
component elementary propositions are true or false ; so they 
are equivalent to the tautology “‘ p implies p”’ and tell us nothing. 
As for inductive logic, since there are no logical connections 
between the atomic facts, but only accidental ones, there are 
no rational grounds for inductive inference. ‘ There is no 
causal nexus which justifies such an inference,” writes Mr. 
Wittgenstein. Indeed, “‘ Superstition is the belief in the casual 
nexus”! -Mr. Keynes’s valiant attempt in his Treatise on 
Probability to justify the ways of scientists to logicians is to be 
abandoned in favour of a scepticism as far-reaching as 
Hume’s. 

Mr. Wittgenstein’s theory of symbolism leads him to a curiously 
mystical conclusion. For “ the limits of my language (i.e., of 
possible expression) mean the limits of my world,” and “ the 
feeling of the world as a limited whole is the mystical feeling.” 
This mysticism, induced by a study of mathematical logic, 
seems as unnecessary to the main theory as that affected by 
many Idealists is to Absolute Idealism. Mr. Wittgenstein 
probably adopted it in order to have some lofty and comfortable 
resting-place when he had thrown away the ladder of his proposi- 
tions up which he had climbed. For his propositions, being 
philosophical, are all senseless, and so must in the end be 
rejected. 

Mr. Russell’s introductory exposition of the theories of the 
book is so lucid that it seems almost a pity that Mr. Wittgenstein 
did not try to expound his views in the philosophic prose brought 
to such perfection by Mr. Russell and Dr. Moore rather than in 
separate epigrams. In connected form they would have been 
more intellegible if less exciting. For it may well be doubted 
whether Mr. Wittgenstein’s logical theory is really as destructive 
as he thinks it to be. He does not make it clear, for example, 
which problems he considers scientific. Are the propositions of 
what Dr. Whitehead (in the third of his books on the subject) 
calls “ pan-physics”’ scientific and significant or philosophical 
and meaningless ? If they are significant, then we shall be able 
to talk about many matters that would usually be called philo- 
sophic. And does not the naming of the objects, which are the 
constituents of the facts, require some analysis (of the kind 
Dr. Moore is always trying to give) of what it is we are naming ? 
But these are minor points. As regards the fundamental 
symbolic doctrine we can only join in Mr. Russell’s praise : 
“To have constructed a theory of logic which is not at any 
point obviously wrong is to have achieved a work of extraordinary 
difficulty and importance.” A philosophical student will find 
Mr. Wittgenstein’s Tractatus as stimulating as Samuel Butler’s 
Notebooks and nearly as important as Principia Mathematica. 

R. B. B. 


THE 
UNFORTUNATE COLONEL DESPARD 


Colonel Despard and Other Studies. By Sir Cuartes Oman. 
Arnold. 10s. 6d. 


This rather miscellaneous collection of Essays at least serves 
to illustrate the diversity of its author’s interests. But for the 
reader it is a little bewildering to be swept backwards down the 
stream of Sir Charles Oman’s formidable memory from nine- 
teenth-century criminals to the Crusades, from Lord Carteret to 
Basil of Cappadocia, and from Henry VIII.’s dealings with the 
currency to Procopius’ notion of the Earthly Paradise. Even 
the individual articles are sometimes so wide in scope as to be 
confusing to an average intelligence. The Essay on ** Rumour 
in Time of War,” for example, carries us all the way from the 
mythical Russians of 1915 and the Angels of Mons back to 
Herodotus, if not actually to Beelzebub, and contains in between 
these two instances masses of examples drawn from almost every 
century. A master of style could no doubt have welded together 
even such motley themes as these into a single whole, and made 
us feel the power of a central idea focussing all the little points 
of light with which the volume certainly sparkles. Still, in 
default of the focus, we can at least hardly fail to find the 
sparkles entertaining. 

Sir Charles Oman is, perhaps, at his best in dealing with his 
favourite pets, the obscure scoundrels of history. He finds two 
thoroughly congenial themes in Colonel Despard and Arthur 
Thistlewood, aad it is with rare and almost jovial zest that he 
rescues from oblivion the details of their nefarious careers. 
Despard is certainly the most interesting of the two, and there is 


real significance in the comparison, with which the Essay devoted 
to him begins, between his character and achievements, and 
those of Roger Casement. But he was more fortunate than 
Casement in at least one respect, that he was able to win the 
friendship and admiration of Nelson himself. 

His military career began in “‘ one of those nightmare expedi- 
tions to which British statesmen, who used small-scale maps of 
America, frequently condemned a handful of British soldiers.” 
This was a raid planned by Lord George Germaine (the man who 
ran away at the battle of Minden and survived to become 
Secretary for War), on the isthmus of Central America, which 
he apparently took to be only a few miles in breadth. The 
expedition would have failed utterly if it had not been for the 
fact that the commanding officer of the flotilla, which accom- 
panied it, was Nelson. It was his imperious will which drove 
the little force up the San Juan river into the heart of Nicaragua, 
and forced the Spanish garrison of the fort of San Juan to 
capitulate. In the bombardment of this fort “ almost every 
gun that was fired was laid,” by either Nelson or Despard. 

Twenty-three years later, in 1803, Nelson, almost at the 
height of his glory, appeared to give evidence at the trial of 
Despard on a charge of treason. Despard was accused in fact of 
no less than the attempted murder of George III., in the Mall, 
which was to be followed by a raid on the Houses of Parliament, 
by a mutiny of the Grenadiers in the Tower, and by the seizure 
of the Bank of England. ‘“* We went to the Spanish Main 
together,” said Nelson; “‘ we slept many nights together in 
our clothes upon the ground ; we measured the height of the 
enemies’ wall together ; in all that period no man could have 
shown more zealous attachment to his Sovereign and his country 
than he (Despard) did.” It is the story of how this tragic 
meeting of the two former comrades occurred, which Sir Charles 
Oman tells with his accustomed care and skill. 

Then follows the better known story of the hero of the Cato 
Street Conspiracy. Here we meet another type of would-be 
traitor: not the gallant officer whose premature success has 
undermined his sense of discipline and destroyed the balance of 
his character, but the born gambler and wastrel, whose most 
successful device was to extricate himself from the results of 
unhappy speculation by seeking salvation in matrimony. When 
a couple of attempts to achieve prosperity in this way had failed, 
Thistlewood naturally became convinced that it was the Govern- 
ment which was responsible, both for his own misfortunes and 
for those of the country. It must, at least, be granted in 
extenuation of his crimes that he had a nice sense of drama : his 
plan was to kill the Ministers of the Crown in the middle of a 
**Cabinet Dinner” in the house of the Earl of Harrowby. 
About halfway through dinner, he was to knock at the door 
with a red box in his hand, and while he was explaining to the 
porter that a dispatch of great importance was to be handed at 
once to Lord Castlereagh, his associates were to burst in behind 
him, kill the servants in the hall, throw bombs broadcast over 
the house, break into the dining-room, and murder the entire 
Cabinet. Then the best qualified of the band, who was by 
profession a butcher, was to cut off the heads of Sidmouth and 
Castlereagh with his knife and place them in two bags, which he 
was to carry tied to his belt for this special purpose. The 
London mob would then rise, and the heads, duly extricated from 
the bags, were to be placed on pikes and carried through the 
city. 

Needless to say, this noble plot was frustrated by the police 
and the soldiery, and though a knife played a considerable 
part in the dénouement of the story, it was not the knife of the 
butcher Ings. At the execution of the criminals, for the last 
time in British history, the ancient custom of decapitation was 
actually carried out, though in a curiously half-hearted and 
humane way. Jack Ketch, having satisfactorily hanged the five 
ringleaders, left them suspended for half an hour, after which 
they were taken down and their heads cut off by a masked man 
in a blue coat and grey trousers, using a knife. This knife, as 
Sir Charles Oman was himself informed in July of this year by 
Sir George Higginson, was obtained in the following manner. 
Sir George’s father, an officer of the Guards (who were on duty 
at the execution), was breakfasting with the governor of the 
prison when an excited official came in, and after a whispered 
conversation with the Governor, carried off a large carving 
knife from the sideboard. This was the knife with which the 
last ceremony of decapitation was performed in England. 

We have said enough, perhaps, to show that in this collection 
of Essays, Sir Charles Oman has given renewed proof of his 
command of detail, in which, after all, is the soul of history. 
There is many another good story in his book, for which we must 
send the curious to his own pages. 
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DOCTOR HERACLIUS GLOSS 6/- net 
By GUY DE MAUPASSANT 


This newly discovered story by the great de Maupassant 
has been lost for fifty years. It is a novel equal to the 
best work of this great genius and is now offered for the 
first time to the English-speaking world, Unobtainable in 
book form in the French. 


Also a LIMITED EDITION of 150 copies on hand-made 
paper at 10/6 net. 
a 


CASANOVA’S HOMECOMING 7/6 net 


By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. 


On DISMISSING the case for the suppression of this book in 
New York, Judge George W. Simpson said “I have read the book 
with sedulous care. I find it is a distinct contribution to literature 
of the i» 

“The New Statesman” says : the whole book gives 
such a likely picture of the great amorist when age caught him on 
the hip, and the whole episode is bathed in such sensuous and 
elegiac loveliness that one’s only spontaneous complaint is against 
its shortness.” 


Also a LIMITED EDITION of 250 copies on hand-made 
paper at 15/- net. 


“ 


> 


THE DOOM TRAIL 7/6 net 


By ARTHUR HOWDEN SMITH. 

_If you enjoy excitement and danger and thrilling escapes; if you 
like the intrigue of nations and the strife of men; if you thrill to 
the Indians’ war whoop and the white man’s conquering cheer; read 
THE DOOM TRAIL, 


> 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH 7/6 net 
By E. M. BRUNNER. 


} John Olmstead was educated at great expense to become the 
Director of a Crime Syndicate run on modern business lines. He 
| starts boldly on his career of crime, but something happens—a girl 
| comes into his life. 
| 
| 
| 





> 


CHINESE PAINTERS 10/6 net 
By RAPHAEL PETRUCCI, with a Bibliographical 
Note by LAWRENCE BINTON. 


Illustrated with twenty-five reproductions of Chinese Painters. A 
moderately priced book on the subject of Chinese Painting. 


ma 


NAPOLEON THE FIRST 30/- net 


An Intimate Biography by WALTER GEER, author 
of “ Napoleon III.” Illustrated. 


The daily life visualised of one of the greatest and strangest men 
of history. With historical accuracy is shown the real Napoleon, 
the sword of the Revolution, in victory and defeat. 


> 


PSYCHO-ANALYSIS AND LOVE 9/- net 
By ANDRE TRIDON. 


All that psycho-analysis has laid bare about love, its mystery, its 
| morality, its sensual, spiritual and creative significance. 


al 
HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 6/- net 


By LEONID ANDREYEV. 


A striking drama of power and rare beauty; the tragedy of a 
man of hig intellectual achievement driven by circumstances to 
play the part of a circus clown, his agony hidden behind a grinning 
mask, Unquestionably Andreyev’s masterpiece. 


a 
| CHANTEYS AND BALLADS _ 6/- net 
By HARRY KEMP. 


Sea chanteys and ballads; these poems are outdoor songs with a 
great blue sky above them, the green field or the restless heave and 
wash of remote seas beneath; ballads of full-sailed ships driving 
onward to strange lands. 


> 
FOSTER’S PRACTICAL POKER 5/- net 
By R. F. FOSTER. 


A complete survey of and a guide to the game of Poker, by thi 
weil-known exponent of the Ad. e game oker, by this 





Send for complete list and have your name added to 
our mailing list to receive future announcements 
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Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in 
announcing that they have just published Mr. 
Frank Swinnerton’s new novel, THE THREE 
LOVERS. As the demand is now very great 
you should place your orders at once at your 
library and bookseller’s. 


THE THREE LOVERS 
By FRANK SWINNERTON 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The story of a young girl, and the struggle of three men 
for her love. The climax is dramatic and moving. 


FREIGHT 
By KENNETH MacNICHOL. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


net. 
An exciting story of a girl’s fight for her ranch against grasping 
railroad companies and financiers. 


THESE LIBERTIES 


By “EVOE” (E. V. KNOX). F'cap 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Parodies of the leading novelists and poets of the day by the bril- 
liant “ Evoe” of Punch. Prominent among the butts of his friendly 
slings and arrows is (as the title suggests) Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson. 


HOW TO PLAY BILLIARDS 
By TOM NEWMAN, Billiards Champion. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
The best guide to the game written by the highest exponent of the 
art. It will help beginners and teach amateurs to improve their 
game. 


By ALFRED STOCK, Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Berlin. Translated by S. Sugden, M.Sc. 
With 17 diagrams. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

The aim of this book is to give an accurate and concise account of 
the modern conceptions of the nature and structure of atoms. The 
study of atoms is becoming more and more important, and this book 
is necessary to all students. 








METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex St., LONDON, W.C. 2 



































The Orissers 


L. H. MYERS | 
A Psychological Novel by the son of a great Psychologist. | 
Mr. C. K. Shorter, writing in the Sphere, says:—‘“It is 
a great experiment, but a successful one. I can almost 
imagine a new generation of readers devouring ‘The 
Orissers’ as earlier generations devoured ‘John Ingle- 
sant’ or ‘Robert Elsmere.’ I hope it will give them as 
much pleasure as it has given me. Truly here is a quite 
remarkable achievement.” 


7/6 net. 


Way of Revelation 


WILFRID EWART 
Accidentally killed in Mexico, Dec. 3lst, 1922. 


Some Tributes. 





“Mr. Ewart’s death cuts short a literary career of great 
promise and no small achievement.”—7 imes. 

“ Of his literary ability there can be no two opinions.”— 
Morning Post. 


“The world loses one who promised to be the greatest 
writer of the twentieth century.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“The Rupert Brooke of English prose.”—Evening News, 
7/6 net. 
25.000 Sold. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
24. Bedford Street, W.C.2. 
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A MELANCHOLY CHRONICLE 


Mediaeval English Nunneries, 1275-1535. By ErLeeN Power. 
Cambridge University Press. 35s. 


This book is what Mr. Shaw would call “ review proof.” So 
much research and shoe-leather has been bestowed upon the 
making of it, so much effort has been used to put before the 
readers the full results of the author’s almost mythical labours, 
that the reviewer can do little but stand aghast at such heroic 
devotion. It need hardly be said that Mediaeval English 
Nunneries should be in every public library and in the hands 
of everyone who really desires seriously to know something 
about the subject. The book is not easy reading. The very 
conscientiousness of the author prevents this, as she insists on 
proving all her points even beyond the hilt, and the result is 
a somewhat shattering catalogue of small phenomena, one 
resembling terribly the other. It is impossible to compress 
into a review what Miss Power has with enormous difficulty 
compressed into seven hundred pages. The reviewer can only 
urge on serious persons the importance of the book and then 
proceed to some threadbare reflections of his own. 

And what, indeed, is the effect produced by this tremendous 
survey? Parturiunt montes was the quotation that first leapt 
to my mind. For English nunneries were not very romantic 
institutions and Miss Power absolutely refuses to romanticise 
them. She is, indeed, by implication, harder on them than was 
ever one of Cromwell’s visitants. The Convent never caught 
on in England. During the later middle ages there were only 
some 1388 nunneries, while out of 111 houses for which some 
sort of numerical estimate is possible only 4 had over thirty 
inmates, while 68 had under ten. These nunneries were in- 
habited by ladies of the upper class who had failed to get 
married or who had lost their husbands. Nuns, writes Miss 
Power, 

might take the veil because it offered an honourable career for 

superfluous girls, who were unwilling or unable to marry ; or they 

might take it in a real spirit of devotion, with a real call to the 
religious life. For other girls the nunnery might be a prison, 
into which they were thrust, unwilling but often afraid to resist, 
by elders who wished to be rid of them; and many nunneries 
contained another class of inmates, older women, often widows, 

who had retired thither to end their days in peace. A career, a 

vocation, a prison, a refuge to its different inmates, the medieval 

nunnery was all these things. 


Miss Power does not disguise her belief that those who entered 
the convent as a vocation were in a small minority. English 
nuns were respectable, but unimaginative. Santa Theresa, 
as much as Casanova, would have been out of place among 
them. Only people of means took the veil. The poor were 
better occupied, nor would they have received a warm welcome 
from an already bankrupt sisterhood. For Miss Power relates 
a long and triste story of financial embarrassment. These 
well-born nuns could do nothing for themselves and wasted 
their meagre resources on a huge retinue of servants : 

The 26 nuns of St. Mary’s, Worcester, had gathered round them- 
selves a large household of'9 woman-servants, 5 male chaplains 
and 20 male officers and servants; but they boarded and 
educated 23 children, gave 3 corrodics and supported 13 poor 
sisters (who may, however, have done some of the work of the 
house). The 12 nuns of St. Radegund’s lived more economically 
with 3 male and 4 female servants, and 6 hinds besides the chap- 
lains. The 10 nuns of Whitney Priory employed 2 priests, a 
waiting-maid for the prioress, 9 other women servants and 13 
hinds, 

A good woman of business might keep her nunnery afloat for 
a while, but an incompetent abbess soon fell into the hands of 
dishonest bailiffs, her cattle were stricken by murrain, her 
farmhouses fell into disrepair, and she subsided helplessly into 
the quagmire of debt, from which she and her successors would 
never be extricated. 

Miss Power does not think much of the nunneries as centres 
of education. Not all admitted pupils, while those who did 
could hardly offer much in the way of education, as the majority 
of nuns could not even write, though reading was necessary 
for the performance of their divine offices. Hence the education 
provided can rarely have surpassed the kindergarten standard. 
The learned lady was a rarissima avis in an English nunnery. 
The fame of Hrotswitha of Gandersheim has survived till our 
own day, but for English authoresses Miss Power can only refer 
us to a life of St. Catherine written by Clemence of Barking 
in the late twelfth century and the Boke of St. Albans, “a 
treatise on hawking, hunting and coat armour, printed in 1486, 
by one, Dame Juliana Berners, whom a vague and unsubstan- 
tiated tradition declares to have been Prioress of Sopwell.” 





Nor do nuns seem to have been more active in copying manu- 
scripts. “Several beautiful books which have come down to 
our own day can be traced to nunneries, but there is no evidence 
that they were written there and all other evidence makes it 
highly improbable they were.” Nunnery libraries were, it 
appears, practically non-existent. 

Nuns certainly worked hard with the needle. But Miss 
Power will have none of the comfortable doctrine that medieval 
English embroidery, the supreme achievement of British art, 
was to any considerable extent the work of nuns. She prefers 
to pin her faith on the large class of professional sempstresses 
who never went near a convent. Altogether Henry VIII. does 
not appear to have done much harm when he suppressed the 
nunneries. 

But it must not be thought that Miss Power has approached 
her task in a spirit of distasteful iconoclasm. She is far too 
sincere a historian for that. On the contrary, she writes with 
genuine sympathy of the rather dull, stupid ill-educated women 
who filled the poverty-stricken and far from numerous English 
nunneries. She can, indeed, live among all their pitiful little 
squabbles and sordid worries. But she has not made her 
record a splendid history. The material is not there, and she 
is too honest to invent it. 


THE NEW ITALY 


Modern Italy: Its Intellectual, Cultural and Financial Aspects. By 
Tommaso Titront. Macmillan. Qs. 


Both the position of its author and the circumstances of its 
publication have to be taken into account in an estimate of this 
book, which seems at first sight to suffer from an excess of cautious 
impartiality. Signor Tittoni is President of the Italian Senate, 
and in that capacity may be called upon to hold the balance 
even in debate upon some of the subjects with which he deals 
here. His book is a reprint of a series of lectures delivered by 
him at last summer’s session at Williamstown, Mass., of the 
Institute of Politics—an institution which, while it by no means 
bars controversial topics, is at the same time scarcely a platform 
for the expression of partisan and propagandist views. In the 
circumstances, it is less remarkable that the book is in parts 
colourless than that the author contrives, nevertheless, to have 
so much to say that is suggestive. 

Like most Italians of liberal mind, Signor Tittoni appears to 
be obsessed with the idea, persistent since the time of Mazzini, 
that his country has some sort of Jalmost Messianic mission 
to the rest of the world. This idea betrays its presence in the 
first part of the book, which deals with Italy’s contribution to 
literature, art, science, philosophy and jurisprudence, despite 
the author’s evident desire not to mar by over-statement what is, 
in effect, an admirable introduction to the study of Italy’s 
cultural achievement. It becomes stronger still when he goes 
on to assess his country’s contribution to international law, 
though he is on firmer ground in rating this contribution at a 
high level. One may take leave to doubt, however, whether 
the formula—* the national life is the means; international 
life is the end ’’—has been consistently a ruling factor rather 
than a pious aspiration of Italian policy. Perhaps the most 
valuable part of the book is that which deals with the revolu- 
tionary development of Italian Labour, which culminated in the 
seizure of the factories of Lombardy by the workmen, and had 
its rural parallel in the occupation of lands by the peasantry. 
The impartial record here of the significance of these events is a 
timely aid to understanding of the present position in an Italy 
now dominated, for the moment at least, by Fascismo. 

“The economic factor,” says Signor Tittoni at the outset of 
the second part of his book, ** acquires each day greater import- 
ance as the decisive element in international relations.” He 
permits himself an unaccustomed independence of thought 
and freedom of speech in dealing with what he calls the most 
vital of present-day problems—that of the international dis- 
tribution of raw materials. This, of course, is a subject of 
peculiar interest to Italy in view of her dependence on outside 
sources of supply, but the author treats it from an internationa! 
standpoint. His attitude is best summed up in his own speech 
at the Brussels meeting of the Council of the League of Nations 
in October, 1920. ‘“* Never have so many commercial barriers 
been raised between one country and another as have been raised 
to-day. Article 23 of the League’s Covenant (promising equit- 
able commercial relations to all members) must become an actual 
fact and not a simple figure of speech, for it would be most 
unwise to confront the world with this dilemma : either submit 
to be impoverished by an international capitalistic oligarchy 
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M. MAURICE DONNAY, member of the 
Académie Francaise, speaking some time ago in 
connection with the bicentenary of Moliére, re- 
marked that if we were ever to secure the peace of 
the world, it was necessary that nations should 
know each other. But he added, “ the language 
question is a great drawback.” 

We know that every reader of THE NEW 
STATESMAN is, without exception, intensely 
interested in and concerned with securing the 

anent peace of the world, if that be possible. 
But although many readers of this journal are 
competent linguists, there must be many others 
whose knowledge of, say, German or Spanish, or 
even French, is not all that it might be, and requires 
a good deal of furbishing up if they are to read and 
speak these languages with ease. Readers who wish 
either to polish up their knowledge of any one of 
these languages, or to learn it from the beginning, 
should write for particulars of the new Pelman 
method, which enables them to learn German, 
French, or Spanish in one-third the usual time, in 
the pleasantest possible manner, and without using 
a word of English. This method is explained in 
a book entitled ““ How to Learn Languages.” A 
free copy of this book and full particulars of the 
method can be obtained by writing to-day to the 
Pelman Languages Institute, 57 Bloomsbury 
Mansions, Hart Street, London, W.C.1. If you 
mention the “* New Statesman "" when writing, your 
application will receive special attention. 


















HEFFERS of CAMBRIDGE 


For SECOND-HAND and FINE BOOKS 
The undermentioned Catalogues have recently been issued :— 
214 English Literature, First Editions, Biography, 

and Shakespeare. 

216 Standard Sets and Library Editions, both 
English and Foreign : Publications of Learned 
Societies, etc. 

217 Mathematical, Physical, and Chemical Sciences 
and Natural History. 

219 History, Economics, Theology, Classics, the 
Fine Arts and Folk-Lore. 

221 Orientalia, Voyages and 
Travel. 

220 Books in New Condition at Reduced 


Prices. 









Catalogues similar to the above will be issued during 1924. 
Write to us giving details of what you are interested in and 
we will one you Catalogues from time to time as they 
appear, post free. We shall be glad to have offers of second- 
hand books whether in large or in small quantities. We are 
repared to pay highest prices for good books and complete 
ibraries. H 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Ltd., CAMBRIDGE | 


Licensed Valuers for Probate 












| THE HUMAN HAIR | 
| 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. \\ 
Author of ‘‘ Scalp Massage,” ‘“‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” ‘ 


“ Alopecia Areata,” ‘“‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


* Everybody should read this book.”"—Scotsman. ) 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
my yy fi he preservation and tion of 
¢ precepts he lays ior the a and restoration 
the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 5S), 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 5.W. 1. 
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A New Magazine 


for Readers Who 


Would Know What is Current and Best 
in the World of Books. 


The Literary Digest 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK REVIEW 


96 Pages, Illustrated, Monthly. 12/6 a Year Post Paid 


In these crowded days, the average man or woman will 
welcome an opportunity to read brief digests of the 
books really worth while, and to have, at least, intelli- 
gent descriptions and criticisms of all the outstanding 
works of well-known writers or authors who have 
suddenly sprung into the limelight, so that it may be 
easy to converse with other persons of culture and to 
select reading with greater satisfaction. The INTER- 
NATIONAL K REVIEW will provide this informa- 
tion concerning all the important books blished not 
only in this country but also in America, France, Italy, 
Spain and elsewhere. It will include also interesting 
articles by such prominent writers as Hugh Walpole, 
Sinclair Lewis, Vicente Blasco Ibanez, and many others. 


FIRST NUMBERS NOW READY 





POST THIS. 


COUPON FOR A YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 
1M Balisbury Bo 


NDON, E.C.4. : 


: Please send me, tage paid, 
- the current num of the 
: LITERARY DIGEST INTER- 
: NATIONAL BOOK REVIEW, 
: for which I enclose (P.0.) or 
+ (Stamps) for one shilling. 


Please enter my subscription 
for _the LITERARY DIGEST 
INTERNATIONAL BOOK RE- 
VIEW, tw - paid for the full 
year, 1923, for which I enclose 
twelve shillings and sixpence. 


N.S, 


: COUPON FOR THE SINGLE 
: NUMBER ONLY. 
: FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 


1M Salisbury Square, 
LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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ESCAPE? 


A Question for the Thoughtful. 


When last year the famine in Russia 
claimed its thousands of victims, the world 
responded to the call for help, and many 
were saved even when they had reached 
the last extremity. This year the same tragedy 
threatens many who so far have escaped. 
Already stories of cannibalism are reaching 
Relief Workers on the lonely outposts of 
Buzuluk. ‘* You brought life, and hope re- 
turned to us,” writes a group of Alexievka 


peasants. 


DARE WE FAIL THEM NOW? 


Gifts of money and clothing are urgently 
needed to complete the work. 


GIFTS OF MONEY should be sent to FRIENDS’ 
RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 10 Fetter Lane, 


London, E.C. 4. 


Gifts in Kind (Clothing, Soap, etc.) should be sent to 
The Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, London, 


E.C, 4. 


Co-operating with the Russian Famine Fund and the “ Save 
the Children Fund” in the “ All-British Appeal” for the Famine 


in Russia. 
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or take refuge in the abhorrent doctrines” of the” wildest com- 
munism and anarchy.” The author points out that none of the 
pledges made then and later in favour of economic reconstruction 
have been redeemed. How, he asks, has this been possible ? 
“ Evidently only because there exists somewhere a coalition 
of strong financial interests, more powerful than the Govern- 
ments themselves, a coalition against which all free-minded men 
of all countries must wage continuous and unremitting war.” 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Tragedy of Mr. Punch. By Russet. THorNDIKE and REGINALD 
ARKELL. Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 

This play was produced at the Little Theatre a year or two ago 
in one of the Grand Guignol programmes. It is based on the tradi- 
tional puppet-show, but the parts were taken by real people, and 
there is a “human” prologue. ‘“‘ There’s more in it than meets the 
eye,” says the showman, when one of the spectators asks why we 
always laugh at Punch, though he kills his wife and baby and anyone 
who comes nearhim. This little play does not answer such questions ; 
perhaps one does not want an answer, but it is interesting because it 
raises them once again. Perhaps because of its mystery it has managed 
to survive against so many attractive rivals. 


Hadrian’s Wall. By Jesste Mornersote. Lane. 8s. 6d. 

“The mightiest antiquity of Britain,” the great Roman Wall, 
which Hadrian built from Tyne to Solway to guard the British pro- 
vince against the incursions of the Picts, is uniformly fortunate in 
its chroniclers. The first of its literary students was William Hutton, 
an archeologist of Birmingham, who in 1801, at the age of seventy- 
eight, published an account, now out of print, of a walk along the line 
of the Wall from Carlisle to Newcastle. The standard work on the 
subject still is the ‘‘Handbook,”’ first published in 1863 and since 
reprinted in seven successive editions, of Dr. Collingwood Bruce, who 
with Mr. John Clayton will always be remembered as the great pioneers 
of practical research on the Wall. Miss Mothersole’s book is not an 
archeological work; it is the work of an artist with a taste for archex- 
ology. Planned originally as a colour-book on the Wall, it is here pro- 
duced with the number of illustrations in colour limited to six, out of 
twenty-five prepared, while of the remaining nineteen only eight 
appear in monochrome. These illustrations give an excellent idea 
of the fascinating character of the Wall, whose chief remains are set 
in a wild, upland countryside. They are accompanied by a pleasant 
record of how the artist-author ‘‘ walked the Wall” along its 73} 
miles from sea to sea. Her chronicle of mild adventure, enlivened 
always by the spell which the Wall cast for her, is interspersed with 
sound archeology and perhaps more dubious philosophy. 


Where the Twain Meet. By Mary Gaunt. Murray. 15s. 

Jamaica is the only colony where Great Britain faces a “colour 
question”’ analogous to that which presents itself to America in the 
Southern States. Slavery is the outstanding feature of the history 
of the tropical West Indian Island. Its white population, like that of 
Australia, was first recruited from British bondsmen and women, 
virtually a slave population, and, when this supply failed, its place 
was taken by West African negroes who were slaves in name as well 
as fact. It is with this dominant characteristic in the history of 
Jamaica that Mrs. Gaunt deals chiefly in this book. She makes no 
secret of the fact that her imagination has been touched to sympathy 
by the story of the slaves, which seems to have been a continuous 
source of fascination to her. Her stay in the slave colony was 
prefaced by an expedition to the country where the slave trade was 
born, and some of the most interesting passages of this book are those 
which deal, not with Jamaica itself, but with the slave castles of the 
Guinea Coast, which were the subject of one of her earlier books 
This book is therefore a study of past and present, linking up the old 
slave days with the future which lies before Jamaica. Marred though 
it is by a somewhat flamboyant style as well as by the author’s preju- 
dices, it is a suggestive study of the island where Britain is experi- 
menting in negro rule. 


Christianity and Progress. By H. E. Fospicx. Nisbet. 6s. 

There is to-day an enormous product of American books on subjects 
connected with religion and social forces, national life, communal 
effort, and what not. The yield was immense before the European 
overturn, and since the war there has been no appreciable slackening, 
although, as we should expect, the note of assurance as to the reality 
of the “one increasing purpose” is far less pervasive than it was. 
Dr. Fosdick is a New York minister occupying a great position in 
the esteem of the American Churches. In the series of lectures here 
published he addresses himself to a consideration of the theory of 
progress in relation to the Christian revelation as interpreted by a 
modernist believer in the social gospel; and perhaps the simplest 
indication we can give of the book’s character and method is to say 
that we can, without difficulty, see its chapters being worked up into 
sermons by many an animated young preacher. Dr. Fosdick has 
a wide range of reference, and his special merit is that he writes with 
individual freshness and without a trace of the jargon that is so dis- 


tressingly current in the American psychologic schools. But here 
is the startling fact connected with a book which in all but the most 
hidebound section of the English religious world would seem as safe 
asan archdeacon. It is being used, apparently, as a document in a charge 
of heresy against its author. The ordinary preacher in the United 
States will exclaim, “‘ If Dr. Fosdick is in peril, what is to become of 
me ?” 


Political England: A Chronicle of the Nineteenth Century. By Sim 
ALGERNON West. Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

When Sir Algernon West died last year there was found among his 
papers the manuscript of this little sketch of English political history 
from the rise of the younger Pitt to the triumph of Gladstone. It 
had been written thirty years before in the form of a letter to Miss 
Margot Tennant. Lord Acton read it at the time, and liked it for the 
delightful reason that its author had identified the Tories with darkness 
and the Liberals with light. It is to the Liberal Party (so the con- 
cluding sentence stands) ‘‘ that the nation owes every great reform 
that has ever been accomplished.” Macaulay himself was not quite 
so downright. Sir Algernon West, an agreeable autobiographer, was, 
as Mr. Frederic Harrison has lately shown, an extremely careless 
diarist. He did not pretend to be an historian ; and it is not easy to 
see why his friends should have wished to give permanent form to an 
innocent little exercise which, as is admitted in the preface, West 
never thought of printing. Surely the right thing was to present 
the MS. to Mrs. Asquith as a memento of her charming old friend. 
The history of the period is summarised much better, and no less 
briefly, in a dozen accessible textbooks. In his reminiscences Sir 
Algernon West displayed a happy narrative gift; but he wrote this 
casual little sketch mostly in separate paragraphs. Mr. H. Shand, 
who writes the preface, has not corrected the quotations, which are 
usually wrong, or the mistakes of fact, some of which are rather 
bad—e.g., the paragraphs, on pp. 27 and 54, relating to Peterloo and 
the Free Trade Hall. The little book has one merit, a series of amusing 
stories, most of them not too hackneyed. There is one anecdote of 
Melbourne containing four “‘damns.’’ Three of these are printed in 
blank, while one is spelt out ! 


The Housing Question. By A. Former Housing Commissioner. With 
a Preface by the Rt. Hon. Arraur HENDERSON. Allen and 
Unwin. 3s. 6d. 

This little book is frankly a propagandist tract—an exposure of the 
late Government’s record and of its broken promises to the public. 
It is not at all bad propaganda ; but it leaves the reader with a sense 
that what has been said could have been said far more shortly, and 
that much that needs saying has not been said at all. The Govern- 
ment’s record is easy enough to expose—a pamphlet would suffice 
for the purpose. The houses were promised, and they were not built. 
But the author of this book does not fully face the most powerful 
argument advanced in favour of the scrapping of the State housing 
scheme—that at least a temporary cessation of public building was 
the only way to bring costs down to a reasonable figure. That was 
a strong argument against building a year ago—it is a strong argument 
for building now that costs have fallen. Those who buy this book 
expecting that it will face the present position, or indicate a policy 
for the future, are doomed to disappointment. 


A English Anthology of Prose and Poetry, 14th to 19th Century. 
Part II. Compiled by Sir Henry Newso.it. Dent. 2s. 

Part II. consists of notes (biographical and briefly critical) upon the 
authors from whose works Sir Henry Newbolt compiled his excellent 
Anthology. They form a valuable appendix. The nature of these notes 
can best be gathered by quoting one of the shorter of them. The 
Anthology contained three items from the works of Walter Raleigh. 
Here is the note: ‘ Raleigh’s prose marks the sobering effect of ‘ real ’ 
life and misfortune upon the typical Elizabethan. Even in his 
Revenge, written as early as 1592, he shows a singular restraint and 
gravity; in his History of the World he proclaims sea-power as the 
first principle of Empire, and in his final poem he is as religious and 
resigned as any Puritan.” 


Bibliographical Survey of Contemporary Sources for the Economic 
and Social History of the War. By M. E. Butkiey. Published 
for the Carnegie Endowment by the Oxford University Press. 
10s. 6d. 

This comprehensive book is a model of what a bibliography should 
be. It is arranged with admirable clearness ; it is full and detailed, 
and yet shows discrimination in rejecting rubbish ; and it is excellently 
printed and produced. Its ten main sections deal with Social Con- 
ditions, Administration, Industry and Commerce, Transport, Labour, 
Army and Navy, Finance, Prices and Cost of Living, and War Relief 
and Censorship. Under each section the hunter of references will 
find exactly what he wants, and find it without unnecessary trouble. 
There is a good index; but the thoroughness of the classification makes 
it almost unnecessary. Every reference library ought to contain a 
copy. 

Child’s Book of England. By Sroney Dark. Chapman and Hall. 
10s. 6d. P 

If Mr. Sidney Dark had been born only a couple of decades earlier 
he might have been an eminent Victorian, for he is painstaking, 
voluminous, and quite safe. He has learned the lesson taught by 
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A CENTURY OF LIFE-BOAT WORK. 
THIS YEAR IS THE LAST 


of the first hundred years of our Life-Boat Service. 
What is its RECORD? With God's Blessing nearly 59,000 lives 
have been saved from shipwreck. 
11 LIVES SAVED EVERY WEEK 
for nearly 100 years ! 
IF YOU ARE A MAN, show your gratitude for this 
SPLENDID SERVICE by subscribingto the Institution. 


ONE MILLION 5/- 
will maintain the whole Service during 1923. 
IF YOU ARE A WOMAN, join the Ladies’ Life-Boat Guild 
and work for the Life-Boat Cause. 
Give NOW and remember the Life-Boats in your will. 


They receive NOT ONE PENNY from the State. 
Lorpy Harrowsny, Grorce F. Suer, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 














REALISTIC APHORISMS 
PURPLE PATCHES 


collected by 


ARTHUR FALLOWS, M.A. 


Those who enjoy brief pithy sayings, conveying in a few lines 
what so often takes pages to tell, will appreciate the issue of a 
book of this character. It gives the essence of what virile 
thinkers of many ages have to say on life, while avoiding sugary 
commonplaces and stale platitudes. There is material for an 
essay on every page, and a Ceenght-puoveler in every paragraph. 
Those who are on the look-out for a suitable gift-book that is a 
little out of the ordinary will find here what they are seeking. 


320 pp., Cloth Gilt, 5s., by post 5s. 5d. 
THE PIONEER PRESS, 61 Farringdon Street, E.C. 4. 






































WHAT WOULD YOU DO? 


—if you were blind? Think of what blindness means— 
no books, no pictures, no sport, no visual knowledge of 
the infinite beauties of nature, no independence of move- 
ment and action. Blindness prevents you from adopting 
many of the most interesting and profitable professions, 
from taking up many of the most fascinating hobbies. It 
cuts you off from the world of light, and envelops you in 
an unimaginable darkness. 


Yet the cloud can be lifted in the world of the blind. 
The National Institute for the Blind provides hundreds of 
thousands of embossed books and magazines, there are 
wonderful pictures and diagrams for the blind, confidence 
and courage are instilled by the Institute’s blind teachers, 
blind men and women are trained to enter many of the 
leading professions, ingenious apparatus and games are 
provided for the sightless, comfortable and happy homes 
and hostels afford havens for blind babies and the aged 
blind. Briefly, the National Institute brings into the world 
of the blind a ray of light which transforms despair into 
courage and hope. 


The continuance of its work, however, depends on you. 
Funds are very urgently needed, and an earnest appeal is 
made to your generosity. For without such work for 
the blind— 


WHAT WOULD THEY DO? 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND 
(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920), 
224 Great Portland Street, London, W.1 
Hon. Treasurer: G. F. MOWATT, J.P. - 
Sec.-General: HENRY STAINSBY. 


All donations should be addressed to Hon. Treasurer, 
Dept. N.S., National Institute for the Blind, 224 Great 
Portland Street, London, W. 1. 























THE INDEPENDENT GALLERY, 
7a Grafton Street, London, W. I. 
Exhibition of an important private collection of the earlier 
aintings of 
AUGUSTUS JOHN. 
Open daily till February 24th, 10—5; Sat., 1o—1. 
(including catalogue and tax). 


Admission 1s. 6d. 





OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and 741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: London. 
Established in 1819. 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, 22s. post free; Drinkwaters’ The 
Pied Piper, printed for] private circulation, 1912, presentation copy from the 
author, {10 10s. ; Drinkwaters’ Abraham Lincoln, rst Edition, rare, {7 10s. ; 

Gautier’s Works ‘‘ Mad. de Maupén,” etc., Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., {5 tos.; Bernard 
Shaw’s Dramatic Opinions, 2 vols., 1916, 258. ; Widowers’ Houses, rst Edit., 1893, 
£3 38. ; Quintessence of [bsenism, 1891, 1st Edit., 308. ; Three Plays for Puritans, 1st 

t., 1901, 258.; Le Clercq, The Enchanting Mysteries of Kathleen Carter, rst 

Edit., 1912, presentation copy from the author, {2 2s.; D. H. Laurence, The Rain- 
bow, 1st Edit., 1915, £5 1os.; Irene Osgood’s Servitude, illus. Edit., 21s.; Wilfred 
Blunt’s A New Pilgrimage, rst Edit., 1889, 25s.; Joyce Ulysses, rst Edit. 1 of 150 
copies, price on application ; Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Voltaire’s Candide, 
with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d.; Whymper’s Scrambles in the Alps, 1871, 30s. : 
waymeer's Travels Amongst Great Andes, 1892, 21s. ; Conway's Alps from End to 
End, 1895, 25s.; Gotch’s The English Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308. ; 
Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, rst Edition, rare, {7 78.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor 
Coronatorum, 14 vols., {12 128., 1902-1915 ; Anderson’s Constitutions, 1769, £3 38. ; 
Burke's Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d. ; Burke’s Twinkletoes, 7s. 6d.; Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, rst Edition, 138.; Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of 
Europe, last Edition, 1914, 428., for 6s.; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macgill, signed, 
limited Edition, 1917, 10s. 6d.; Greenwich Hospital, with coloured plates by G. 
Cruikshank, 1826, {10; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, 
Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., £12; Heptameron, 
trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 5 vols., privately printed, £3 ros.; Sterne’s 
Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., {2 2s.; Lane’s Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 
6 vols., L.P. only 250 done, £6 6s.; Everyman, a Morality Piay, 

£3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, {2 2s.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 
5 vols., £7 78.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158.; send also for cata- 
logue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere try me. I am the 
most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 





OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1922, new, 22s. (cost 42s. net): Dic- 
tionary of National Biography and Supplements, 23 vols., thin paper, 
£21; Burton’s Arabian Nights, illustrated, 17 vols., £17; Voltaire’s Can- 

dide, 50 illus., 12s. 6d.; Kendrick’s Handwoven 2 vols., illus., {5 58.; Bain, 
Indian Stories, 13 vols., £13; Morley’s Collected Works, 15 vols., £15; Pepys Diary, 
Wheatley, 10 vols., £7; Stan Weyman’s Novels, 21 vols., Pocket Edit., 
£3 138. 6d.; Burgess’ Antique Furniture, 12s. 6d.; Heptameron, 5 vols., privately 
| yy £3 78. 6d.; Casanova’s Memoirs, 2 vols., illus., 358. (pub. £3 3s.) ; Irving’s 
and 48. 6d. (pub. 7s. 6d.); Whistler's Etchings, 50s.; Reign of 
Terror, 2 vols., 558. ; Litchfield Antiques, Genuine and 5 258. ; Geo. Borrow’s 
Works, 6 vols., 358. Books wanted (3,000) ; list free. Libraries purchased. Baxter 
Prints and Le Blond Ovals wanted.—HOLLAND BROS., Book Merchants, 21 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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Mr. Pickwick at the Eatanswill Election, and his voice is in the 
largest camp. His Child’s Book of England is Victorian to the ripe 
red of its covers, the illustrations are reproductions of pictures by 
Sir David Wilkie, Marcus Stone, Sir John Gilbert, Mr. Yeames, 
Mr. Seymour Lucas and.other popular and irreproachable folk. 
He repeats all the pretty fictions. Lady Godiva rides through his 
pages and King Canute challenges waves that he may rebuke 
courtiers, Calais is written on Queen Mary’s heart, and Gregory 
the Great remarks that the blue-eyed boys are not Angles but Angels. 
He cannot avoid the first personal pronoun ; it is as the head of King 
Charles was to Mr. Dick and takes him in charge whenever he 
becomes sententious. Now we are to have a period of tranquillity, 
perhaps parents may think that their children should accept 
conventions and not go straying after history of a more accurate 
but less agreeable kind. Mr. Dark writes with a purpose ; it is to make 
certain fortunate boys and girls glad that they are English. They 
are to be glad “‘ because our country has always been the home 
of brave men who loved laughter and honest dealing, who were 
kind to their neighbours and who could not endure life without 
liberty and freedom.” We should not be surprised to learn that 
Mr. Dark believes what he has written. 


THE CITY 


RICES remain surprisingly firm—dgilt-edged stocks in 
particular. It is as though the British investing public 
were ignorant of the fact—perhaps, indeed it is—that 

the British Isles constitute part of Europe. The large over- 
subscription of the New South Wales £4,000,000 of 5 per cent. 
Stock at 98} will doubtless encourage other Dominion borrowers, 
of whom there are plenty, to tap the London market. This loan, 
as a trustee stock yielding over 5 per cent., was bound to be 
popular. The French exchange weakens and on Wednesday 
night the franc closed at 72.15 to the pound. The general 
opinion in the City is that it would go much worse if it were not 
artificially supported, and people are waiting to see how long 
this support can be given. The French Government cannot 
have much to play with in this direction, as foreigners will no 
longer take bonds expressed only in francs, and in a Montevideo 
bank report I notice that the Uruguayan Government have agreed 
to the request of the French Government to be permitted to 
extend by some months payment of several million dollars owing 
to the South American State. The Imperial Tobacco Company, 
as expected, has increased its dividend from 17} to 22} per cent., 
free of income-tax. This means an additional distribution of 
£1,123,600, so that the Prime Minister cannot have been thinking 
of the cost of his tobacco when he alleged that practically no 
profits were being made at present by industry. The pace has 
been rather fast in rubber shares, and one firm of brokers 
has, to my knowledge, booked rooms in London hotels for their 
staff this week, so late have they to work at night. Rubber 
has, however, risen to 1s. 6}d. per lb., and 1s. 7$d. for December 
delivery, so prospects continue good. 
* * * 

Since the beginning of the year the railway system of Great 
Britain has been merged into four groups, four big companies 
taking the place of about 140 different companies. The mileage 
and capital of the four groups are approximately as follows : 


Mileage. Capital. 
Great Western ee ee 8,758 -»  £186,500,000 
London and North Eastern .. 6,464 -»  £848,000,000 
London, Midland and Scottish 7,464 £430,000, 
Southern oe ee -» 2,200 £145,000,000 


And by the simple device of dividing the capital by the mileage 
one arrives at the following figures showing the amount of issued 
capital (including debentures and every other form of stock) per 
mile owned. 

Capital per mile. 


Great Western - in £36,376 
London and North Eastern .. £53,836 
London, Midland and Scottish £57,609 
Southern “e . ne £65,909 


The great variation between the four companies as constituted 
by the late Government will be observed. To earn a satisfactory 
profit upon its capital the Southern Railway will have to earn 
nearly twice as much as the Great Western, and the London, 
Midland and Scottish comes out well in this respect. It is obvious 
that even in a financial sense it would be better to unify the 
railways into one group, in which event on the present basis the 
capitalisation per mile would be £53,292. 
* * * 
Up to this year many old railway company stocks were still in 
existence and quoted, although the companies themselves had 
been absorbed by others years ago; in the Stock Exchange 





official list of January, 1921, over 350 home railway stocks 
appear; these will now be reduced to less than forty, and in 
addition, some hundreds of minor railway issues, not officially 
quoted, have disappeared, to be reincarnated in the stocks of 
the four big companies. One result of this is that the amount 
of railway stocks which are trustee securities has been appreci- 
ably increased, for several stocks which did not enjoy this 
privilege have been converted into stocks of the new companies 
which do enjoy it. It is somewhat remarkable that an addition 
of this kind to the floating supply should not have resulted in a 
fall in price of such stocks, but we are living in abnormal times. 
Certainly, the settlement of the terms on which hundreds of 
different stocks, representing many millions of capital, should be 
exchanged has been arranged very smoothly, and it is interesting 
to people who have been told in the past that nationalisation 
was impossible on account of the insuperable difficulties of 
settling such terms, to read the statements of railway chairmen, 
pointing out how this task has been performed in less than four 
months. The railway companies just now are flush with the 
millions paid over to them by the Government, but unless trade 
revives in a most unexpected fashion, they will probably be in 
financial difficulties before many years are over. 


* * * 


American stockbrokers have a happy knack of occasionally 
setting forth the favourable and unfavourable factors of the 
situation, and of summing them up in unconventional terms, 
I extract the following points from a stockbrokers’ circular, 
which has just reached me from New York: 


FAVOURABLE. 

Production on many lines is back to normal. 

Nearly all workers are employed at high wages. 

The trend of commodity prices is still upward, although there 
was but little change in December. 

Motor car production in 1923 is expected to reach 3,000,000 cars, 
In 1922 there was a record production of 2,650,000 cars, with a 
wholesale value of $1,550,000,000. 

In 1922 we consumed about 5,800,000,000 gallons of gasolene, 
worth about $1,160,000,000. We are expected to consume nearly 
7,000,000,000 gallons in 1923. 

Rubber and tire companies are fairly active and are getting on 
a profit basis. 

’ The abolition of the saloon has undoubtedly increased savings 
and increased the demand for both necessaries and luxuries of life. 
UNFAVOURABLE. 

European conditions are very bad and may become much worse. 
Europe is our best foreign market. Our farmers can hardly 
prosper without Europe and our manufacturers, transporters and 
merchants cannot prosper without our farmers. 

The purchasing power of our farmers has improved, but is now 
only about 70, as compared with 62 a year or more ago—on a basis 
of 100 in 1913. 

There is a shortage of labor—both common and _ skilled—in 
many industries. Virtually this country is producing no common 
labor and the immigration restrictions cut off the foreign supply. 
This works to the disadvantage of farmers, mining operators and 
manufacturers and puts up the cost of living for all. 

The high tariff also increases the cost of living and keeps us out 
of foreign markets. It hits our farmers both ways, and all of us, 
except the few protected favourites, one way. 

Our taxes must continue high. They greatly increase production 
costs. 

The fear of radical legislation, that will nationalize our railroads, 
coal mines, etc., prevents capital from going freely into new 
enterprises. 

We are the champion spenders of the world, and are now breaking 
our own spending records. Our per capita consumption of sugat 
in 1922 was 100 pounds. This is a record. We bought more 
automobiles than ever before. Our extravagance must make Ben 
Franklin turn over in his grave. It does not lead to permanent 
prosperity. It leads to old age pensions or to the poor-house. 


They sum up the situation by saying, “‘ We think the unfavour- 
able factors are important and will become dominant some time 
this year. We are confident that we are now building on @ 
foundation of sand, and that our industrial structure will not 
withstand the cyclones that we expect to strixe it soon.” They 
advise only those people to purchase stocks who can “ let go of 
them quickly.” Stockbrokers in this country are almost 
invariably on the bull tack, and hardly ever dissuade clients 
from purchasing, but in defence of the British stockbroker, it 
has to be added that if he were to attempt to dissuade his clients 
from buying, he would lose his business, for when the British 
investor desires to purchase something, nothing will satisfy him 
until he has lost heavily. For the achievement of this aim 
London probably offers facilities as good as those of any other 
market in the world. A. Emi DAVIES. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





LONDON JOINT CITY AND 
MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


The Ordinary General Meeting of the London Joint City and Mid- 
land Bank, Limited, was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
E.C. 4, on January 24th, 1923. 

The Cuarrman (The Right Hon. R. McKenna), who presided, said :— 

In presenting the Balance Sheet and Report of the Directors for the 
past year I shall in accordance with the usual practice give you the 
figures necessary to enable you to form an opinion upon the work of 
the Bank, which covers a field wide enough to give a faithful reflection 
of the country’s condition as a whole. Although there is evidence of 
recovery in general trade, the improvement as yet is only partial, 
and we are still confronted with a terrible problem in the large 
amount of unemployment. One of the causes of our trade depression 
is the political and economic state of Europe; another, but more 
obscure cause, is the restrictive influence of financial deflation. 

Vira, Importance or Foreign Trane. 

Our commerce is distinguished from that of any other country by 
its large proportion of foreign trade, which, it is safe to say, before 
the War absorbed one-third of the labour of our people, whether in 
production, transport or clerical work. Although the proportion may 
be somewhat less to-day, this trade is still of vital importance to us. 
It is indeed a commonplace that under our existing organisation we 
cannot keep our industries in full employment unless we sell a very 
considerable part of our production in foreign markets. In the 
modern world this is true to some extent of every country, but with us 
foreign trade has such exceptional importance that anything which 
restricts it must deeply affect our national prosperity. 


Tue Breakpown 1n Evrope. 

If we begin by comparing our present foreign trade with that of 
the last pre-War year we find that the values of imports and exports 
for the twelve months ending September, 1922, the latest date for 
which we have the figures in detail, show a considerable increase 
over those of 1913. But if we are to have a true standard of com- 
parison we must make proper allowance for the reduced value of 
money, and in the few figures I shall quote I have taken the values of 
1922 on the basis of commodity prices current in 1913. On this basis 
retained imports show a decline of 19 per cent. and exports of British 
production of 34 per cent. Let us now look a little more closely at 
the drop in our exports, and examine where our foreign market has 
been curtailed. Dividing the countries which take our goods into 
three main categories, in the first we have the countries of Central 
and Eastern Europe, our exports to which have declined 62 per cent. 
The second group includes all other foreign countries; which took 
30 per cent. less of our products in 1922 than in 1913; and the third 
group consists of the British Empire overseas, to which our exports 
fell 29 per cent. 

In the existing state of Europe we may feel little surprise at the 
great decline of our trade with the Central and Eastern European 
countries; but the remarkable falling off in our exports to other 
foreign countries and to British possessions does not admit of so 
obvious an explanation. It is indeed sometimes urged that until 
Europe is restored we should look to a development of our Imperial 
trade in order to make good our losses in the Eurpean markets. But 
it appears that though our Imperial trade has suffered less than our 
foreign trade, it has still been gravely impaired, and so far from 
reducing our loss has itself contributed to it. A very brief study of 
the general course of foreign trade willl show that whatever injures 
it in one part of the world has its reaction elsewhere, and that any 
confident hopes, based on the comparatively small proportion of our 
pre-War exports to stricken Europe, are not well founded. 


DeveLopMent oF Domestic Trape. 

The restoration of the European market is indeed of the greatest 
*mportance to us, but the condition of Europe is due to causes 
— in the main are beyond our present control. When, 
Owever, we turn to our home trade we find ourselves masters in our 

own house. Here we are more fortunate in the fact that the funda- 
mental conditions are not unfavourable. The relations between 
ma and labour are on a far better footing than they were two or 
‘. “f years ago. Post-War illusions have been dispelled, and there 
mh onc disposition to face realities. The public have a wider 
he pn of the necessity for national economy, of the crushing 
excessive taxation on industry, and of the need for greater 


production. In these circumstances it is not merely possible for us 
to get back to the pre-War level, but we may perhaps look for a 
further development of our domestic trade so as to make up for part 
of the foreign decline. It is in this sphere that our best hope lies, 
and it is here that we may find a wise direction of financial policy of 
the greatest avail. 

Restrictive Ixr.vence or Dsr.ation. 


In speaking of financial policy let me say at once that I am not 
referring to that expressed in the annual Budget. The policy I am 
discussing now has nothing to do with the imposition or remission of 
taxes. It deals with such questions as the issue and rate of Treasury 
Bills, the funding of floating debt, the issue of Treasury Bonds and 
other kindred matters. In recent years this policy has been frankly 
one of gradual deflation. Its responsible authors have defended it 
upon what they deem grounds of sound Treasury finance, and the 
opinions which have guided them deserve the greatest respect. If 
there were no other considerations to bear in mind, if under existing 
conditions the ends aimed at could in fact be achieved, if all we had 
to suffer from the medicine administered to us was a temporary 
inconvenience, we might perhaps accept the policy without complaint. 
But we cannot leave its influence upon trade and employment out of 
sight. We are all familiar with the phenomeon of great trade 
activity arising from a speculative boom, and we have all been taught 
to understand its fleeting and illusory nature. We realise that great 
social evils spring from the soaring prices which accompany it; we 
know that the inevitable reaction sweeps away the swollen profits as 
rapidly as they were made; we recognise the intimate connection 
between speculative excitement and credit inflation; and we justly 
condemn any financial policy which has an inflationary effect. But 
when we turn our attention to the influence of deflation upon trade 
and employment we have no familiar body of accepted opinion to 
guide us. People are apt, indeed, to start with a preconceived idea 
that deflation must be meritorious since it is the reverse of inflation, 
and that, even though it be injurious to trade, we may find consolation 
in its superior virtue. Deflation however as a financial policy has no 
more to recommend it than inflation, the truth being that what we 
need to ensure healthy and prosperous trade conditions is stability in 
the value of money. 

An examination of the figures of the London Clearing Banks shows 
us that the fall in deposits of £135 millions during the past year has 
been due to the great reduction in bills, and in particular in Treasury 
Bills. Here we see a decline in deposits related to a reduction in the 
Treasury Bills held by the banks. The operation was in truth a 
measure of deflation effected in pursuance of a declared policy and 
resulting in a total reduced purchasing power of £200 millions. 


Errecrt on TRrRaDE AND EMPLOYMENT. 


Now what is the effect of a decline in purchasing power upon trade 
and employment? 

To answer this question we must bear in mind the relation between 
purchasing power and the price level of commodities. Price varies 
with three factors—amount of purchasing power, amount of pur- 
chasable commodities, and the rate at which the purchasing power 
is exercised, which we may call velocity of expenditure. If purchasing 
power declines, then until there is a change in the amount of pur- 
chasable commodities or in the velocity of expenditure, prices will 
fall. But when prices begin to fall, manufacturers and traders who 
have bought raw materials and stock at the higher level are faced 
with a loss and are compelled to restrict their operations. Fewer 
orders are given, trade declines and unemployment grows. Thus 
the immediate effect of a reduced purchasing power is diminished 
trade and increased unemployment. If at this stage we made no 
further effort to deflate, trade would soon recover. With a diminished 
production, purchasable commodities would be reduced in amount; 
at the lower prices the velocity of expenditure would tend to 
accelerate; and trade would become active again. But if, whenever 
there are signs of trade recovery, a fresh dose of deflation is admin- 
istered, we may prolong the depression for an indefinite period. 


Tur Burpen or rae Nationat Dest. 


With regard to the trade depression from which we are now suffer- 
ing I know it is contended that, painful as the consequences may be, 
we are really only going through a period of unavoidable lassitude 
after the fever of the preceding years, and that we shall emerge from 
it in a far healthier condition with prices definitely established on a 
lower level. I cannot help thinking however that this is a mistaken 
view of the possible results of deflation. It leaves out of account the 
budgetary difficulties which must confront the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. A drop in prices leads to a decline in profits and con- 
sequently in national revenue. It will be readily appreciated that if 
prices were to go back to the pre-War level no Chancellor could 
balance his budget. If last year’s policy of deflation is continued we 
may find ourselves within measurable distance of being forced into 
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the opposite and dangerous policy of inflation by the inability of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to meet his expenditure without having 
recourse to borrowing. The deflationary policy pursued in 1922 
though far less obvious and far less drastic in its methods than that 
of 1920 and 1921, was bound to be not less certain in its results. No 
one has any difficulty in understanding that a high Bank and Treasury 
Bill rate, maintained for a very long period, cannot fail to depress 
trade; but the task of relating cause and effect is very much harder 
in the case of the more modest deflationary effort of last year, which 
consisted in the weekly offer of Treasury Bonds. It must indeed 
appear almost fantastic to allege that the conversion of a Treasury 
Bill into a Treasury Bond may have an adverse influence upon 
employment. And yet if we direct our attention to the actual course 
of events I believe we shall find the argument to be well founded. 


Conrtrabictory POouicigs. 


It is obvious that the first movement in trade comes from giving an 
order. Trade is set going by the expenditure of money, whether it 
be on goods for immediate consumption or on goods which are to be 
used in further production, such as plant and machinery. The argu- 
ment in justification of the Trade Facilities Act, that by its assistance 
traders can do business which would otherwise have been beyond 
their present capacity, is a recognition of the need, when we are 
suffering gravely from unemployment, to do what we can to promote 
the giving of orders. But the issue of Treasury Bonds to pay off 
Treasury Bills held by banks reduces purchasing power and tends 
to restrict orders. Thus in the course of last year two diametrically 
opposed policies have been pursued at the same time. In one case 
the paramount necessity to give a fillip to trade was recognised and 
Government credit was used for the purpose; in the other the public 
were invited to invest their savings in a way which deprives trade of 
its natural stimulus. We know the defence of the first policy, the 
need to absorb our vast numbers of unemployed; it remains for me 
to state the argument advanced in defence of the second. 


Divercence Berween AMERICAN AND BritisH Po.icy. 


The primary ground on which a policy of gradual deflation is 
recommended is that it raises the exchange value of the pound 
sterling in relation to the dollar and hastens our return to the gold 
standard. As every measure of deflation tends to lower prices or, 
in other words, tends to increase the value of the pound sterling in 
terms of goods, it must raise the value of our currency in the foreign 
exchange market. The only exception would arise if other countries 
pursued the same policy, in which case there would be a fall in 
prices measured in all currencies. We had a partial illustration of 
this process in 1920 and 1921 when the United States adopted defla- 
tionary methods in concert with our own financial authorities. There 
were considerable fluctuations in the dollar rate during this period, 
but in April 1920, when our Bank Rate was raised to 7 per cent., the 
dollar stood at 3.88, and eighteen months later, after America had 
broken adrift from this policy, the exchange was nearly the same. 
Since the late summer of 1921, when British and American policy 
diverged, bank deposits in the United States have materially 
increased, prices have gradually risen and the unemployed, who were 
then numbered by millions, have been steadily absorbed. During the 
same period the dollar has depreciated in relation to sterling more 
or less continuously, until to-day the two currencies stand to each 
other in a relation not far removed from parity. 


D&FLATION AND THE £ STERLING. 


It is admitted that deflation in this country tends to improve the 
value of sterling. But does it in the actual circumstances of to-day 
do more than accelerate our approach to parity? Would our exchange 
not rise to par even if there were no deflationary efforts on our part 
and we were spared all the evils of trade depression and unemploy- 
ment which attend such efforts? I think it would, unless financial 
policy were again reversed in America. Even if prices rise here, as 
they will under improving trade, they will not rise as fast as they 
must in America under the influence of an excessive gold supply, and, 
if there be no deflation in either country, sterling will slowly appre- 
ciate until it finally reaches par. 


Increasep PropuctTion tHe REMEDY. 


Let me remind you that just as inflation which causes prices to rise 
will allways be ultimately checked by the refusal or incapacity of the 
consumer to pay, so deflation will be checked by the restriction of 
output which follows upon falling prices. Those who advocate the 
deliberate adoption of a policy of continuous deflation are oppressed 
by the fear that at any moment an excessive amount of credit may 
be created in consequence of the Government being compelled to 
borrow from the Bank of England in order to meet maturing Treasury 
Bills. They regard deflation as a prophylactic against inflation, just 
as in former days it was the practice to bleed a patient as a precau- 
tion against the recurrence of fever. But all that is necessary to 
meet the danger of the Government being forced to borrow excessively 
is to raise the rate for Treasury Bills to a point high enough to 
ensure the renewal of an adequate amount. The continuance of a 
high rate or the adoption of any other method for the purpose of 
forcing down prices is bound to strangle trade and reduce output, 
and must operate very unfairly upon the taxpayer, who is saddled 
with the burdep of the National Debt. If we look for a revival of 
trade, for more abundant revenue and for a reduction in taxation, 
we must leave prices to take their own course under the normal 
pressure of supply and demand. We must not interfere with the 
natural flow of trade by any restriction of existing purchasing power, 
a ne seek a general increase of wealth through a more abundant 
output. 

The Report was adopted and the proceedings terminated with a 
vote of thanks to the Chairman. 





COMPANY NOTICES. 


LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR’S 
BANK LIMIiED. 

Notice is hereby given that the Annual Ordinary General Meeting 
of the Company will be held at the Head Office, 41 Lothbury, 
London, E.C. 2, on Thursday, the 1st day of February, 1923, at 
Half-past Twelve o’clock in the afternoon precisely, for the con- 
sideration of the Accounts and Balance Sheet, and the Directors’ 
Report for the year ended the 31st December last ; for the election 
of Directors; for the appointment of Auditors and fixing their 
remuneration ; and for the transaction of ali such other business as 
can be transacted at Ordinary General Meetings of the Company, 

By Order of the Board, 
F. MYTTON, 
Secretary. 








41 Lothbury, London, E.C. 2. 
24th January, 1923. 

NOTE.—The Transfer Books were closed on the Ist instant, for 
that day only, for the preparation of the Dividends payable 
Ist February, 1923. 

Proprietors registered in the Books of the Company on the 
30th December, 1922, will be entitled to the Dividend on the number 
of shares then standing in their respective names. 


LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER AND PARR'S 
BANK LIMITED. 








NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that an Extraordinary General 
Meeting of the above Company will be held at the Head Office of 
the Bank, 41 Lothbury, London, E.C., on Thursday, the Ist day 
of February, 1923, at 12.45 p.m., or so soon thereafter as the 
business of the Ordinary General Meeting of the Company convened 
for the same date shall have been concluded, when the following 
Resolution will be submitted as an Extraordinary Resolution :— 


“RESOLVED that the name of the Company be and is 
hereby changed to ‘ Westminster Bank Limited.’ ”’ 


Should the above Resolution be passed by the requisite majority 
it will be submitted for confirmation as a Special Resolution to a 
further Extraordinary General Meeting of the Company which will 
be held at the same place on Friday, the 16th day of February, 
1923, at 1 o'clock p.m. 
By Order of the Board, 

F. MYTTON, 
‘ Secretary. 
41 Lothbury, London, E.C. 2. 

24th January, 1923. 





LITERARY. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and to Mr. AnTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No ng fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 








TO BE SOLD, LET AND WANTED. 


EST HAMPSTEAD.—For sale, Freehold House, well built, 

detached, non-basement; 3 reception rooms, billiard or morning room, 

7 bedrooms, dressing room and usual offices. Excellent garden ; con- 

servatory. Room for garage. Electric light. Possession at end of March.— 

Apply “ Truster,” Box 840, NEw STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 

O LET, furnished six-room Cottage, with orchard and well- 
stocked garden; 1} acres in charming country between Dunmow and 
Thaxted; 2} guineas per week.—Apply W. F. S., 42 Mecklenburgh 

Square, W.C. 1. 

O LET.—Furnished or unfurnished. Single rooms and sets of 

rooms, Service and meals as required,—24 Lancaster Gate Terrace, W, 2. 














UEST HOUSE FOR PROFESSIONAL WOMEN.—Bracing 
situation 35 mins. from Oxford Street. Redecorated throughout. Gas fires, 
constant hot water. Partial board from 2 guineas. Strong personal recom- 

mendations.—Write Box 839, THE NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, London, W.C. 2. 


MALL COTTAGE or Bungalow wanted for July. South Coast 
referred; 2 or 3 bedrooms. Indoor sanitation.—Write Box 841, NEW 
Sraresuam, ro Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


XPERT AMANUENSIS (male, Brit.), age 26, offers his services 
to author, publisher, or dramatist. French, German, Shorthand, Type- 
writing. Highest credentials. All communications strictly confidential.— 

J. M., 259 Evering Road, Upper Clapton, N.E. 


UTHORS !—Wanted, collections of original Poems for publication 
in small volume form. New talent specially sought.—Write MORLAND, 
Publisher, Amersham, Bucks. Established 1905. 


ORM CONGENIAL FRIENDSHIPS.—For particulars write 
SEcrETARY, U.C.C., 16 NS., Cambridge Street, London, S.W. t. 


oar. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 

















EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


W #Y BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “ TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—LoNBON TURNING Co. (Dept. E”), 
97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. “Phone: 1580 Dalston. 
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The Right Hon. Lorp ArreDa.e. 
The Right Hon. Lorp ASHFIELD. 
Sir Percy E. Bares, Bt., G.B.E. 
R. C. Brazier, Esa. 


LONDON JOINT CITY & 


DIRECTORS: 
The Right Hon. R. MCKENNA, Chairman. 
W. G. BRADSHAW, Esq., C.B.E. 8S. CHRISTOPHERSON, Esq., Deputy Chairmen. 
J. F. Darina, Esq., C.B.E. J. Henperson, Esq. 
Davip_ Davies Sir H. Cassre Hovpen, Bart. 


M.P 
Right Hon, The _ or| The Right Hon 
Densicx, C.V.O Muynee, K.G., G.C.B., 
G.CM.G. 


Sir Epwarp D. Sree 


ALTERS, Esq. 


Frepertcxk Hype, Esq. Epcar W. Woottey, Esq., Joint Managing Directors. 





DECEMBER 31ST, 1922 
Authorised Capital - - - - - - ° ° ° ° £45,200,000 
Subscribed Capital - o ° ° - - © ~ « ° 38,117,103 
LIABILITIES, £ 
Paid-up Capital - - - - - - - - - - 10,860,852 
Reserve Fund - - 10,860,852 
Current, Deposit & other Accounts (including Profit and Balance) - 355,928,411 
Acceptances and Engagements . 25,862,341 
ASSETS 

Coin, Notes & Balances with Bank of England - - - 54,254,534 
Balances with, and Cheques in course of Collection on other Banks in ' 

Great Britain and Ireland - - - - - 13,548,935 
Money at Call & Shest Sete - - - - - - - 17,187,013 
Investments - . - - - - - - 55,454,831 
Bills Discounted - - - - - - - 46,066,631 
Advances to Customers & other Accounts - - - - 182,307,521 
Liabilities of Castemess for Aauptaness & Engagements - - - 25,862,341 
Bank Premises - - - 5,270,960 
Shares of Belfast Company Ltd. & The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 3,259,690 
Shares of The Londen a ona ne Busemter one Teustes Com- 

pany Ltd. - - - 300,000 


Copies of the Balance Sheet, audited by Messrs. Whinney, Smith & Whinney, 
Chartered Accountants, may be obtained at any Branch of the Bank 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, 
OVER 1670 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


AFFILIATIONS: 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY LIMITED 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRELAND 


THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED 


OVER 180 OFFICES IN SCOTLAND 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND 
EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE COMPANY LTD. 








MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


RN, Bart., 


VIscoUNT g. R. Turton, Esq., M.P. 


ar ——_ Bet, Bart » C.B. F. Dupiey Mag Esq., C.B. Te Right Hon. Sir Guy Fueer- 
NETT, Esq. F. H. Fox, Esa. W. Nass, Esq. ra + oer a. 
Ww: r Easy. Esa, H. Simpson Gee, Esq. The Right on. VISCOUNT K.CM G.C.LE 
Buans, Esq. J. GLasBROOK, Esq. Prarie, K P. Colonel W. or — 
The dni Hes. Loup Cannock, | A. H. G sq. M. Ropocaxacut, Esq Sir Davip Yue, Bart. 
C.M.G., G.C.V.O., | C. Gow, Esq. Sir Tuomas Roypen, Bart., C.H. 


E.C.2 




















General Trade Eg are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas 
Notices, and Balance Sheets Eighteen 


Oe 
PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 








your family? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE co. 


per page. Company Reports, + 


For how many weeks after death will the sum 
payable under your Life Policy suffice to maintain 
Ile your life adequately insured? 


LTD., 





ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
a 
: 
a 


Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 


VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 








All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEw 7 7% 1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 


— 




















OSTAL SUBSCRIBERS’ COPIES of | 


THE NEW STATESMAN are posted 
every Friday afternoon, and if a subscriber's 
copy does not arrive as promptly as a letter 
posted from London at a similar time, notification, 
together with the wrapper, should be sent to The 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


*T Avistock CLINIC FOR FUNCTIONAL NERVE CASES 
t TAVISTOCK 5S es wc.t 

COURSE OF EIGHT LECTURES Hr. Cucerow Satan, M.A., M.D., on 

“Analytical and the Problems of Vite on Fridays at 5.30 p.m., beginning 

ower 8 x7 * University of London Union Society Hut, Malet Street, 


tion to Medicine, 





S. 
gin and Growth of Analytical Parchatogy : Its A 


SCHOOLS. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Sa CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. Werssrer 

Montessori Diploma and former! —“Kuy of Uplands School, st, 
the parents in eye ene f Gina, oot —- S ha bes ite, with suitable food's | 
healthy conditions. On the --$r- th Bowne and ten minutes from the = 
Trained lady nurse from the Hamapetend Ne Training School. 








e Ori; 
Relighoe and Education : Some Modern a. and some P: 


of Development : The “Peter Pan” motif. ‘The Child and his Daydreams. 
4 F es Power Ur and its Sublimation. 5. The Creative Urge and its Sublimation. 
6. Proje lection and the “‘ Dear Brutus” motif: Neurotic Symptoms: 
} Fy - . wal ee 7. Adjustment to Destiny: Mating, Parenthood and 
Death. 8. Analytical Psychology in its Application to R 

Fee {1 18. for the Course, or 158. 6d. each for parties of ro and over. 

Tickets in advance from the Hon. Lecture Secretary at the Clinic. 





ORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 5. 

One or two Entrance Scholarships covering tuition fees for one year, and renewable 
for a second, will be awarded (need for educational assistance being taken into 
account) upon an examination to be held at the school on February 13th and zoth. 
Candidates must be between 13 and 15 on 31st. July, 1923. Applications must be 
received by February 7th. 


GUILD OF HEALTH. 

UBLIC LECTURE in the Central Hall, Westminster, on Wed- 
nesday, January 31st, at 8.15 p.m., on “ Psychotherapy and 
Religion,’’ by the Rev. L. W. Grensted, M.A., B.D. (Principal of 

Egerton Hall, Manchester University). Chairman: William Brown, 

+ M.D., D.Sc, (Wilde Reader of Mental Philosophy at Oxford). 

Questions. Admission Free. Collection. 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.15. Demonstration School; Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, es c. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M. A.—For 

information Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


F4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 

UNIVERSITY CoURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces a new on ae of the respirat function of the 

Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves os in adults and children with marked 

effects on body and mind. The seventh edi K "of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. 

net), of Bookseller per Simpkin, Marshall and Co. For consultation or book direct, 
. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 

















TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


BBOTSHOLME. —A BOARDING 9 FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 

of England to-day than Abbotsholme.” "—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarpEen, Abbotsholme, fimwee Derbyshire, or 
to Colonel B. R. Wano, CM... — Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W 


ST. GEORGE’ S ‘EDUCATIONAL HOME. 


S7; GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educationa} 
ideals ed in a ae healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan. 
tages a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 
pomme is delightfully situated in its own grounds of about 4 acres. Apel to the 
NCIPAL. 


Ss MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
ty train service for day- -boarders. Fee from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, and of the Maria Gray College, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


- [ ‘HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Ti ers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the S: 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &. Fees, 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


’ 

MALTMANS’ GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and bealthy —_ of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage self-expression by Fay mons of Literature, A , Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and ini ative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultr. -keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, ¢ Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E.12, 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 
HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 


modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. Special care gyen toa 
few boarders.—Apply to the PRINCIPAL, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, 























PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
First Class. ACCOMPANIED THROUGHOUT. Estb. 1900. 
~ +i --® Feb. 19th, Italy. Mar. 13th, Morocco. Mar, 28th, Italy . 
April ‘r7th. 's and Tangier 
N. S. Bisnop, F.R.G.S., 159 “Auckland Road, S.E. 19. 


REFORMED INNS. 

AX for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the P s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend te) or 6% Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193, Regent Street, W. r. 

BO deney Row. Fe WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 

pate 5 Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. — fire in 
Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. 

T SOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel we with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 














OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Knyveton Road. Comf, Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gns. 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
Sette ee eee hot oe wean. gas fires. eve, vats ae generous diet.—Tariff from 
MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk T 





, = Kr GARDEN SCHOOL, eee: Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
By yy: School off -class Modern Education on Natural 
th special Sthention te to Music, Arts, Crafts, Canal, Dee 

Margaret ‘Morris Dancing, Drama, Se , Games, time-tables. 
Creative - pay co-education. Jee oe Matriculation if aptitude is shown 
eases Saas connection.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLis and the Misses 





usic, Arts, Crafts, ya and French if desired. 
Todieive reduced fees. —Apply Principals: Mrs. C. H. Nicwoxis and the Misses 
MANVILLE. 
HE OLD GORE, ROSS-ON-WYE.—Home School byt Gentle- 
Childr: Healthy, ha i with thorough care an preparation 
ry "Public ont other 8 eS’; deat Games, riding. Entire 
charge if desired. Exceptional ~~ — FH Mrs. Hayes. 


ENILWORTH.—Abbotsford School for Girls. A sound modern 
education in healthy surr: Bar = attention to health. Preparation 
for exams. Games. Fees te.—Apply the PRINCIPALS. 

S*: EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. 

The fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 

















re Guest — 2 Jevington Gardens. 
= My _ Large rooms, brightness, J comfort.—Mrs, Sesans 
vane Saat OF THE SUSSEX DOWNS. 
) Sree GAP HOTEL, near EASTBOURNE. Sea; nine 
hole Golf Course. Tariff on receipt of postcard or ‘phone Eastbourne 19194. 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description ene emg | and promptly executed Expert 
reporters available for every class of meet Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham » ton, Bristol. 











“T FEW RI ING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss NANCy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


"T BANGLATIONS. — Special feature made of high-grade Transla- 
English expert from and into German literary, classical, financial, 
ho industrial and technical subjects. ‘eee conducted.— 
TRANSLATOR, Room 27, C ile Street C » B.C 
YPEWRITING, duplicating cnmuied. Goal work. Quick 
deliveries.—FREEMAN’S BUREAU, Brookside, Knaresborough. 


YPEWRITING skilfully done. MSS. and all other kinds of 
copying work undertaken.—Miss WaTERS, Tugela, Olton, near Birmingham: 














O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tus New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with s 
Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free .... 308. od. 
Six Months ,, y «. 158 Od. 
One Quarter ,, 59  - 7% 6d. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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